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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


pd CH a winter landscape as is shown in the 
picture upon the cover of The Companion 
this week is familiar enough to our New Eng- 
land readers, but to the lover of the beautiful 
in nature it is always new and delightful. How 
well the camera has caught in this instance the 
charm of the February woods, where 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 
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OME prosperity figures for New England 

are found in the building statistics for 1909. 
It appears that building contracts to a total of 
more than one hundred and sixty-five million 
dollars were made last year in the six states. 
In 1908 the total of such contracts was one 
hundred and eleven millions, and in 1907 one 
hundred and twenty-nine millions. Moreover, 
it is announced that this vast expenditure for 
new buildings was well spread out over the 
whole area. New construction is one of the 
last industries to feel the impulse of more pros- 
perous times, and these building figures show 
that all New England is enjoying good times 
and growing in a substantial way. 
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OREST fires have done so much damage in 

recent years in parts of Massachusetts that 
State Forester Rane urges the adoption of the 
lookout-station system which is in operation in 
Maine and New York. He would maintain 
each summer lookouts on Mount Tom, Mount 
Wachusett, Mount Greylock, and other com- 
manding points, with telephone connections in 
all directions. From the lookouts men, pro- 
vided with powerful field-glasses, could give 
prompt warning of the outbreak of forest fires 
and summon help to the threatened district. 
The successful operation of such a system over 
a great area in Maine was recently described 
in this column. The plan has also had a local 
trial in the town of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
with gratifying results. 
F ROM Washington comes a polite request that 

the patrons-of rural free delivery routes 
provide themselves in advance of their needs 
with postage-stamps, and cease the common 
practise of dropping loose coins in the boxes 
with their letters. The rural carriers have 
hardships enough, especially in winter weather, 
without fumbling with chilled fingers for a 
stray cent or two, which perhaps they then 
proceed to lose in the snow or in the sleigh, 
and feel obliged to make good the loss from 
their own pocket. A count was recently made 
in a New York county to ascertain the extent 
of the practise referred to, and on the routes 
which were tested the carriers collected an 
average of one hundred and fifteen one-cent 
coins each week. Applied to all the routes in 
operation, this average means that the carriers 
have to pick out of the boxes about three hun- 
dred million one-cent coins each year. 
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E ALL know that many pupils—far too 

many—drop out of school before they 
complete the work of the so-called grammar 
grades. Some definite figures upon this sub- 
ject have been compiled by Leonard P. Ayres. 
Mr. Ayres was formerly superintendent of 
schools of Porto Rico, and is now connected 
with the work of the Russell Sage Foundation 
in New York City. In a recent address in 
Boston he gave the percentages—so far as the 
six New England States are concerned—of the 
pupils who remain in the public schools until 
the work of the eighth grade is completed. In 
Maine it is seventy-two per cent.; in Massa- 
chusetts, seventy ; in Vermont, sixty-seven; in 
New Hampshire, sixty-five; in Rhode Island, 
fifty-one ; and in Connecticut, forty-nine. That 
is, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, out of 
every one hundred pupils who enter the public 
schools, about one-half drop out before going 
through the elementary grades. The other 
states make a better showing, but in all of 
them far too small a proportion gets as far as 
the high school. There are many reasons for 





this wholesale thinning out,—poor health, im- 
perative necessity of becoming a wage-earner, 
dulness, and so forth,—but a large part of 
those who leave school so young would be able 
to continue their studies for several years 
longer if they or their parents had any real 
conception of the value and importance of the 
school work. In later life not one of them 
fails to regret the step which was taken. The 
pupil who leaves school before completing at 
least the elementary grades gets a pitifully 
inadequate preparation for the work of life and 
the duties of citizenship. 
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EAWEED is not thought of by many people 

as possessing commercial value, yet nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth is annually 
exported to China from San Francisco, and 
recently large quantities have been shipped 
from Prince Edward Island to Boston. When 
prepared for shipment it is dried and then 
pressed into bales like hay. The price paid at 
Charlottetown for that shipped to Boston was 
seven dollars a ton. Dwellers beside the ocean 
have long used seaweed as bedding in their 
barns and stables, and occasionally as fodder, 
but it has been found by chemists that when 
reduced to ashes it yields some of the most 
useful substances—iodin, bromin, mercury, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium and hydriodic 
acid. From it are extracted coloring matter, 
and ingredients used in photography. It is 
also much used in the packing of furniture, 
glass and china, and in upholstering. Its 
salty flavor is said to keep away moths and 
other insects. Seaweed is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat, and is consequently used in 
the insulation of refrigerators and refrigerating- 
plants. It is also used between walls and 
floors to prevent the transmission of sound. 
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HE interesting story of the old schooner 

Polly, which was told in The Companion 
a few weeks ago, brings to our attention another 
craft which has a remarkable record for lon- 
gevity, the old receiving-ship Independence. 
This vessel is no longer sailing the seas, like 
the Polly, but it is at least afloat, after a career 
of almost a century. The Independence was 
launched at the Charlestown Navy-Yard in 
1814, and so is nine years the junior of the 
Polly. Its keel was laid in 1812 by Capt. 
William Bainbridge, but it was not completed 
in time to take part in the war then being 
waged. It saw service in various parts of 
the world, and in 1837 was the flag-ship of 
the fleet which escorted George M. Dallas, the 
minister to Russia, from New York to Kron- 
stadt. That voyage was the quickest ever made 
by a sailing vessel between those ports. The 
Independence was a proud ship in those early 
days, with three decks and over half a hundred 
guns. It bore a part in the war with Mexico, 
for it participated in the capture of Guaymas 
and Mazatlan. Since 1854 the Independence 
has been continually at San Francisco, serving 
since 1858 as a receiving-ship at the Mare Island 
Navy-Yard. Only last month the old craft 
was towed from its anchorage to another posi- 
tion in the bay. 

* ® 


UNWISE PURCHASE. 


HE tinsmith who had been explaining 

the workings of the ‘‘Sunny Queen’’ stove 

to Mrs. Hollis had just begun to think 
he would effect a sale, when that excellent 
housekeeper shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know 
but I’d have it if ’twasn’t for that indicator 
on the front,’’ she said. 


‘But that is the great advantage—one of the 
great advantages—of the Sunny Queen,’’ said 
the bewildered dealer. “You see, without 
having to stoop, just exactly when the oven is 
a =~ proper heat for whatever you wish to 


"Tins os be an advantage to some folks, 
but not to t e wife of Ezra Hollis, with a 
weak stomach and a love for pies and hot 
bread, such as he hes, ”’ said Mrs. Hollis. 

‘No, ”” she continued, in a firmer tone, ‘‘I 
mustn’t_ let myself be overborne by pretty 
looks. It’s all I can do to stand up against 
Ezra now, and if he should come yt - the 
kitchen and gee, that stove indicator inting 
plainly to ‘pies’ or ‘biscuit,’ I shouldn’t be 
able to cope with him and his reproaches one 
minute. 0, you send a man to-morrow to 
mend the inside of my oven, and kind of hitch 
the top together where the covers have sprung 
away. Ezra doesn’t e t much of the old 
stove, and I guess I’d better hold on to it a 
little longer.’’ 


RELIEVED. 


WELL-KNOWN scientist was lecturing 
A on the sun’s heat, says a writer in the 
Idler. In the course of his remarks he 
said, ‘‘It is an established fact that the sun is 
gradually losing its heat, and in the course 
of some seventy million years it will be ex- 
hausted, and as a consequence, this world of 
ours will be dead, like the moon, unable to 
support any form of life.’’ 
At this juncture a member of - om audience 
rose in an excited manner, and said 
‘‘Pardon me, professor, ‘but how many years 
did you say, it would be before this calamity 
overtakes us ? 
‘Seventy millions, sir,’? answered the pro- 


fessor. 
‘*Thank heaven !’’ was | the reply. ‘‘I thought 


you said seven millions.’ 


(CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one req’ ngita 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, | arte College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 
in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











. University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Cherny .Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law Elective courses in Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Brit. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory ‘ellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 
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For rheumatic pains, stiffness of the limbs, joints or 


muscles. Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co. South Framingham, Mass. 
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Cold in Head 


Catarrh, Hay-Fever and Neuralgia 
are quickly relieved by using 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


It heals and tones the air passages 
of the head and throat by inhala- 
tion and gives instant relief. Just 
pure Menthol—five times as much 
as in ordinary inhalers. Glass 
tube, in round nickel case three 
inches long. Carry it with 
you and use it anywhere. 

25 cts. at Druggists or Mailed. 
Ask bd Smith’s — and see 
i= hat it is Smith’s. 

SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts. Boston, Mass. 
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HERE is neither pleasure nor 
health in poorly flavored food. 
Slade’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
etc., like Slade’s Spices, are pure 
and good. 


It will pay you to ask grocers for Slade’s and see 
that they bear the name and warrant of the 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Highest Praise from 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia 
University: “ Marks new advances even upon 
its excellent predecessor.” 

., President arris, Northwestern University : 

“Much pleased with new horizontal division of 
the page.’ 
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To 1,000 readers of The Youth’s Companion who take advantage of 
this Special Offer now made in connection with the Just Published 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


Webster's New International 


In Rich, Full Red 
Leather Binding 





1910 
Edition 


Given 


FREE 


400,000 
Words and Phrases 


6,000 
Illustrations 


3,000 Pages 
New Gazetteer of 
the World 


New Biographical 
Dictionary 

Readers of The Youth's Com- 
panion can now secure this best- 
known’and unrivaled Reference 
Library in Dictionary Form on 
the following remarkable easy 
terms: 

The entire work in full leather 
(with Atlas) 


Delivered 
for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of 

only a few cents a week, in the 

United States or Canada. 
Furthermore 


1,000 Complete Atlases 
of the World 


will be given Absolutely Free 
to 1,000 readers of The Youth's 
Companion who take advantage 
of this Special Offer. 
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Eminent Authorities 


President Jordan, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity: “ Pleased with the compactness and 
accuracy of the definitions.” 

President Faunce, Brown University : “ It is 
an encyclopedia covering the entire territory of 
the world's knowledge and the world’s action.’ 





nunciation ” 


|< <a To those who respond at once we will send a copy of an amusing ‘‘ Test in Pro- 
” (with key), entitled ‘‘ A Visit to the Deering High School,’’ and 
also a ** Red Fac-simile Booklet ’’ of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 





The ATLAS 


is the 1910 “New Reference Atlas of the World,” 
containing new colored maps, showing every 
country ow! civil division upon the face of the 
glo ontains over, 150 pages, size 10 

4 PR, including illustrated description of 
the Panama Canal with latest maps and plans, 
and is published by one of the best-known map 
publishers in the world, i me price of $3 a copy. 

Mail this coupon at once t 


J. Q. ADAMS & CO., 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 











J. Q. ADAMS & CO., 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, 
accalin of “Test Pronunciation,” and also “Red 
Fac-s mile Booklet,” with specie terms of your 

h’s Companion free Atlas offer on the en- 
lared edition of “Webster’s NEW International 

ctionary . 
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THE COLLERTON. ENGINE 


fn Ten Ciap ters. 


still, gazing at the hurry- 

ing men and women, 
before he realized that all the 
people were peering upward, 
and that the cause of their 
excitement must be in the air, 
and not on the ground. 

Then he dashed at top speed 
out across the veranda and into the square 
before the station, looking up as he ran. 

Hovering over the town at a height which 
would just easily clear the treetops was a diri- 
gible balloon with a long, double cartridge body 
and a ladder framework underneath, on which 
could be seen three men, an operator forward, 
a scout in the waist and a helmsman aft! It 
was Mettelin’s air-ship! 

Whether the coming of the air-ship to Brieg 
was due to chance or to a direct connection 
with his own case, Jack could not tell. One 
thing, at least, was certain. Here was a way 
to get to Territet in time, provided he could 
attract Herr Mettelin’s attention. The air- 
ship seemed to be heading slowly for the upper 
square of the town, and Jack rushed along 
after it in the middle of the street. 

Now and then he bumped into some one 
who, like himself, was following with upturned 
eyes, and barely avoided any number of im- 
minent collisions. But every one was inclined 
to be good-natured, and his flashing smile and 
pleasant apology carried him through safely. 
The air-ship was almost above him now, and 
as he crossed a more open space he heard a 
well-known voice calling, ‘‘Hey, Jack!’’ That 
greeting could come from only one throat. 

‘‘Hey, Bob!’’ cried Jack, joyously, as the 
air-ship hovered overhead. ‘‘Good afternoon, 
Herr Mettelin!’’ he added courteously to the 
helmsman, intent upon his task. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Collerton!’’ responded 
Mettelin. ‘‘I came over here to ask you to 
accompany me to Territet. If you care to run 
the engine, and can tell me a place where I 
can descend, I will drop my operator here, 
and we can leave at once. Your cases can go 
on the framework directly in front of Mr. 
Burne.’’ 

Never did message from the clouds carry 
better tidings. Jack answered eagerly: 

‘*There is a large field over beyond the rail- 
road-station, Herr Mettelin. If you will make 
the landing there, I shall be very glad to take 
the engine.’’ 

‘Very well,’? answered Herr Mettelin. ‘‘I 
see the field. I will meet you there shortly.’’ 

Jack could hear the click of the levers in the 
stillness which had settled down over the crowd 
at the interchange of greetings between Herr 
Mettelin and this slight lad on foot, bearing 
two, heavy cases, and Jack turned, to find the 
whole hushed assembly regarding him with 
wonder. 

He motioned to two peasant lads. ‘“Take 
these cases carefully,’? he cried, ‘‘and run 
ahead of me!’’ 

As they passed the station and crossed the 
bridge, Jack could see the air-ship slowly 
descending over the chosen spot, and just as 
the lad with his two porters reached the field 
the operator dropped from his place. 

The air was exceptionally calm, and the air- 
ship swayed gently, held at rest by Mettelin’s 
skill, but a few feet above the ground, while 
the engine ran on with steady vibrations. A 
rope was lowered, and Bob from his position 
reached down and pulled up the two cases and 
lashed each firmly to the framework in front of 
him. ‘‘Right-o!’’ he cried. 

In the meantime, the operator had divested 
himself of his leather coat and cap, and had 
passed them to Jack, who put them on, and 
at a sign from Herr Mettelin, swarmed up the 
rope and assumed his old place at the engine. 

He heard the sharp, quick order to cast loose, 
and saw the operator, in his shirt-sleeves, throw 
off the rope, which swung in a narrow are as it 
cleared the ground. 

The buzzing signal in front of him sounded, 
he threw in the clutch and they were off, 
rising above the town and heading straight 
down the railroad-track. 

Jack made sure that everything was running 
well with his engine, and then, turning his at- 
tention to the rope, he pulled it aboard, coiled 
his line and settled back in his seat. They were 
safely off for Territet. 

A ‘lying wind’? had dropped from the 
clouds to carry him to the place of the compe- 
tition. 

Bob, in his comfortable perch, was enjoying 
to the full his second aerial journey. The trip 
from Lucerne by air-ship had duplicated Jack’s 
earlier passage over the Grimsel and down 
the upper Rhone valley, but they had come at a 
far swifter speed. He smiled to himself as he 
thought of the fun of telling Jack about his 


F's a moment Jack stood 
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experiences, threw an affectionate glance at the 
cases lashed to the framework in front of him, 
and then turned his attention to the pathway the 
air-ship was traversing. He saw that Herr 
Mettelin was laying the course down the valley 
of the Rhéne, as the easiest and best way to 
reach Territet. 

Swiftly they flew toward Visp, where the 
Rhone makes its first upward turn, and it was 
not long before the busy little railroad junction 
came into view. 

As he sped over it Bob thought regretfully of 
the rugged peak of the Matterhorn, just beyond 
his sight. 

They were soon over Sion, where towers and 
castles shone in the afternoon sun, and Bob, 
instinctively remembering the sharp angle of | 
the river near Martigny, wondered whether the | 
air-ship, confined by wooded hills, could make 
the turn. 

It did turn safely, ran like a bird through 
the narrows by St. Maurice, and passed out 
into the broad valley that runs from Bex to the 
head of the lake. 

They were past the worst of the trip. The 
upper valley had scarcely given them air room 
to manceuver. Cross currents and head winds 
had troubled them at times. But Mettelin’s 
genius as a pilot had been equal to every emer- 
gency. 

They passed Martigny within two hours 
from their departure, and were at Aigle, more 
than half-way down the lower broad valley, in 





| 





less than another hour. As they swept on 
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Chapter Nine 
GODFREY ? ¢ 


toward the lake, Bob felt they stood every | 


chance of getting in on time. 

They had been aided for a time by a fair 
wind, but just as they came in sight of Lake 
Leman the wind shifted, and they were forced 
to drive the dirigible straight into the very 
teeth of a good breeze. Jack glanced at the 
small clock set in the framework of the engine, 
and saw with relief that it was only half past 
three. They had made the run from Brieg in 
record-breaking time. 

A moment later his accustomed ear heard a 
slight, ominous sound from the engine before 
him. With every sense alert, he bent forward. 
The sound continued. Trouble was brewing. 
Hastily he began an examination, opening and 
| Shutting cocks, trying levers and testing valves. 
Now the engine began to miss fire, and a loud | 
explosion showed serious trouble ahead. Then, 
with a final burst of sound, it stopped, and the 
air-ship was left to the mercy of the winds. 

Jack gave one rapid glance round to fix con- 
ditions in his mind before he went to work. 
That glance showed him that his time was 
short. They were out above the lake now, its 
choppy waters lashed by a breeze that showed 


| the lateen sails of the boats close reefed. 


Ahead he recognized the gray walls and 
turrets of the castle of Chillon. He looked far 
down the lake and saw the steamers plowing 
their way up and down, and then took one 
glance behind him. There in the background 
towered the huge white wall of the snow- 
covered Dents du Midi, flanked on each side by 


CRIED JACK 





outthrust forest - covered cliffs 
which towered hundreds of feet 
above the level of the lake. 
The breeze was already driving 
the dirigible straight for the 
cliff on the left. 

With set teeth, Jack started 
on a round of inspection of the 
engine. He tested every part 
of his gasoline supply, and set and reset the 
needle valve in the vaporizer. Nothing seemed 
the matter. Every part appeared in perfect 
condition. Jack turned his attention to his 
spark, ran rapidly through the possible causes 
| for defective sparking, and tested his batteries 
with the pocket volt-meter and ammeter. The 
batteries were perfectly good, and showed no 
sign of weakness. 

Swiftly he examined his sparking points. 
They were clean and sound. The ignition 
mechanism was the next proposition. Twice 
over he checked off every part. No defect 
appeared anywhere. 

Jack threw another glance behind him. The 
| air-ship was being driven toward a rocky preci- 
pice which dropped a sheer hundred feet. He 
| glanced at his friends. Mettelin sat imper- 
| turbable at the steering-gear. Bob lay easily 
in his place, although both understood perfectly 
| that the chances were strongly in favor of their 
being flung against the rocky barrier ahead 
within a few minutes. The old Prussian sol- 
dier and the English schoolboy were true to the 
traditions of race. Nor was the American a 
whit behind. On him rested the lives of the 
others, and with a grim determination, he 
turned again to the problem. 

The trouble was in the electrical transmission. 
He was sure of that. He had eliminated 
every other possibility. Coolly as if the frame- 
work were on land, he started back on the 
frame toward Bob. The batteries and magneto 
were just behind him, and neither would give 
the spark. The cases had been lashed on just 
behind the battery box. 

To get a view from beneath, he climbed over 
the bars, and as he did so his foot slipped, and 
he was left dangling in mid-air three hundred 
feet above the ground. An involuntary groan 
burst from Bob’s lips as he watched the strug- 
gle. But clean living and hard training stood 
Jack in good stead. With a mighty effort, he 
swung back on to the frame and on top of the 
cases. 

There was no time to rest. Swiftly Jack 
felt of the wires which ran below the cases, 
carefully slipping his hand along the hidden 
circuit. There was the trouble. In lashing 
the cases Bob had allowed one corner to come 
too near the wires which led from the batteries 
to the engine. On the way up they had 
gradually loosened and had slipped yet far- 
ther forward. Gradually the insulation had 
been worn off, and a short circuit was the 
result. 

Jack looked behind him. The precipice was 
much nearer now. Deftly he separated the 
wires, stuffed some cotton waste between them, 
recaught the cases in their lashings, and was 
back in his seat, acts which took less than a 
minute. Then he bent and cranked the engine. 
No sound ever came more sweetly to human 
ears than the familiar chug-chug of that 
gasoline-engine came to Jack’s. Instantly he 
threw in his clutch, and the big propellers 
took up their racing speed against the driving 
gale. 

No skipper jockeying his craft in an Amer- 
ica’s Cup race ever handled his boat more 
cleverly than Mettelin, as he took up the contest 
with the wind. Out in the open the dirigible 
had been sailing in the dead calm which sur- 
rounds any dirigible in the free air, but the 
voyagers had gone too far. They were under 
the very wall of the mountain. The eddying 
currents raged, shaking the air-ship like a leaf 
in the grasp of the autumn wind. 

Little by little they gained, first a few feet, 
then a hundred feet. Once they were driven 
back, and it seemed as if the cause was lost; 
but gradually, by almost imperceptible ad- 
vances, they drew away, and in half an hour 
they were well beyond the cliffs and beating 
down on Territet. Jack looked at his watch. 
It was twenty minutes of five. 

Mettelin had put on full speed, and the air- 
ship was responding nobly. At quarter of five 
they had passed Chillon and were running up 
toward the town, when Mettelin gave the signal 
to stop the engine, and as they drifted across 
the wire of the little trolley-line that runs from 
Territet to Chillon, and hovered over a garden, 
Jack heard the welcome order, ‘“Throw out 
the grapnels !’’ 

Simultaneously the two pieces of fluked metal 
flew through the air, and the air-ship rocked, 

quivered, and stood fast, straining at her 
se Without a word, Jack swarmed down 
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the rope and started off, followed by a yell | 


from Bob: 

‘*Turn to the right! Follow the trolley-line 
to the hotel !’’ 

At his top speed Jack bounded off down the 
middle of the road till the long line of a big 
hotel came in view. Entering, he dashed 
through a series of magnificent sun parlors, 
billiard-rooms and lounges. A panting query, 
‘‘The air-ship competition?’’? and a surprised 
servant pointed ahead. 

As Jack ran on, he heard the big clock outside 
toll the first stroke of five. The second stroke 
found him in view of a room where a knot of 
men were standing near a gray-bearded Eng- 
lishman in white flannels. The third stroke 
brought him inside the room, bursting on the 
dignified assembly like a thunderbolt. 

‘‘T enter the Collerton engine for the compe- 
tition !’’ he panted, breathlessly. 

The crowd parted, and he saw the man in 
the white flannels snap the hunting-case of his 
gold watch together approvingly. ‘‘A very 
sporting proposition,’? he said. ‘‘Are your 
engines in Territet ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’? answered Jack, struggling for 
breath. 

‘‘And you are a British company with a 
British subject as chairman of the board of 
directors ?’? went on the gray-bearded man. 

‘Yes, sir,’? answered Jack again. 

‘‘Then I think we can accept the entry pro- 
visionally, gentlemen, and we shall have the 
pleasure of watching another competitor in the 
trials,’ said the other, pleasantly. ‘Day after 
to-morrow we will inspect the engines in the 
tent erected by the lake. I should like to have 
the gentleman who made the entry of the Col- 
lerton engine fill out the necessary blanks.’’ 
He paused. ‘‘And now, gentlemen, that is all 
for this afternoon. I wish you a very good 
day.”’ 

The group broke up. Jack looked eagerly 
round to see if Kunsch, Schwartz .or Erheim 
were present, 

He did not really expect to see the third, as 
he felt sure that the man from whom he had 
taken the cases was innocent of any knowledge 
of the plot, believing that the cases really had 
been stolen from him until the confederates had 
told him the truth. In no other way could 
Jack explain the bringing of the case against 


him and the complete-dropping of it afterward. - 


He saw none of the Mannheim people, how- 
ever, and moved quietly through the group of 
engine-builders and aeronauts to the secretary’s 
desk. He noticed as he went forward that 
two or three men were talking earnestly to the 
man in the white flannels, and that curious 
glances were being thrown in his direction. 

He paid no attention to the onlookers, but 
went steadily ahead about his immediate busi- 
ness of filling out the blanks in the long legal 
printed sheet before him. He was about half 


through, when the gentleman in the white 


flannels broke away from his conference and 
came over toward him. Jack rose as he came 
forward. 

“T am Sir Gregory Hawes, chief of the 
Aeronautic Division of the War-Office,’’ said 
the gentleman. 

‘My name is John Collerton. I am the son 
of Mr. Philip Collerton, the inventor of the 
Collerton engine,’’ said Jack. 

“T do not think I have ever happened to 
hear of your father or of his engine,’’ began 
Sir Gregory, reflectively. ‘‘I have known 
most of the men interested in aeronautic affairs, 
too. Where has he been working ?’’ 

‘In Salem, Massachusetts, U. 8. A.,’? an- 
swered Jack, briefly. 

Sir Gregory looked up in surprise. ‘‘But I 
thought you said yours was a British firm with 
a British subject as chairman of your board of 
directors.’’ 

“Tt is,’”? answered Jack. ‘‘We are registered 
as a British firm under the laws of Great 
Britain. Benjamin Twomell of the Middle 
Temple is our solicitor. A telegram to him 
will give you any information concerning our 
registration or standing.’’ 

“Ts that Twomell the cricketer?’? asked 
Sir Gregory, with considerable interest. ‘‘I 
know of him, of course.’’ 

**Yes,’? said Jack, ‘the is the one. Our 
chairman is Robert Burne, Esquire, of The 
Grange, Henley-on-Thames. ’’ 

Sir Gregory’s eyebrows came together with 
a frown. ‘‘But Sir Robert Burne,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘has been dead for three years. I knew 
him well.’’ 

An assenting murmur rose from two or three 
Englishmen, who had gathered to listen to the 
conversation. 

“Tt is his son, Robert Burne, who is our 
chairman,’ said Jack, quietly. 

A look of amazement spread over Sir Greg- 
ory’sface. ‘‘You don’t mean Bob Burne, who 
was at Eton last year?’’ : 

“T do,’’. said Jack. 

‘*But he’s a minor,’”’ said Sir Gregory. 

“He is,’? answered Jack. ‘‘But minors are 
allowed to serve as chairmen of boards of 
directors under an act of Parliament passed 
over fifty years ago and seldom used since. Mr. 
Twomell can give you the exact chapter and 
verse if you wire him. I cannot.’’ 

‘Do you know where Mr. Burne is now?’”’ 
went on Sir Gregory. 

Jack smiled. ‘‘I left him less than half an 








was anchored in a potato patch about ten 
minutes’ walk from here.’ 

Sir Gregory laughed heartily. 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Collerton,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘T haven’t a word more to say. If Bob Burne 
is swaying in the air as near here as that, we 
must have him down and to dinner immediately. 
The rascal was my son’s fag at Eton, and I’ve 
known him well. There isn’t a cleaner, finer 
chap England through. He’ll be all the sponsor 
you need. I am delighted to hear that Herr 
Mettelin is here also. I understood he was not 
coming.’? 

He turned to the assembly: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I will say good day once more.’’ And the 
group parted and the members strolled away, 
leaving only Sir Gregory, Jack and the secre- 
tary in the room. 

The lad had just finished filling out the blank 
as Sir Gregory spoke to him again. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Collerton, suppose we see if we 
can rescue Mr. Burne and Herr Mettelin from 
the potato patch.’’ 

They started off, and retraced the way over 
which Jack had come. In response to Sir 
Gregory’s kindly questioning, Jack briefly re- 
counted the main facts of his story, carefully 
omitting all reference to the difficulties with 
the Mannheim Company. That part of the 
story could be told if necessary. Otherwise, 
Jack felt it would be wiser to bury it in 
oblivion. 

As they approached the potato patch, they 
saw Bob and Mettelin in amicable conversation 
with a gardener, whom they had apparently 
succeeded in pacifying for the very trifling 
damage done by their sudden descent. The 
air-ship swayed above them, held safely by its 
grapnels. 

The brief conversation that occurred before 
Sir Gregory returned to his hotel served to put 
the Collerton engine on as good a standing 
as any of its competitors. He was scarcely out 
of ear-sbot when Jack turned to the great 
aeronaut. 

‘Herr Mettelin,’’ he said, ‘‘you can hardly 
know how much I appreciate your coming to 
my aid in Brieg. I never could have reached 
Territet in time if it had not been for you.’’ 

Mettelin smiled. ‘‘You more than balanced 
any claim of gratitude when you kept me off 
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hour ago in Herr Mettelin’s air-ship, which | second case, when he took out one part with 


a gasp of dismay. The set of valves on which 


the most depended, one of the unique features 
of construction in the engine, was badly shat- 
tered. 

Jack held it up. 

‘Without that valve I can’t do a thing with 





the engine !’’ he said, brokenly. ‘‘And I don’t 
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believe I can fix it. I don’t believe anybody 
but my father could, either !’’ 

Herr Mettelin took the metal from him and 
examined it carefully. Finally he shook his 
head. ‘‘I certainly cannot mend it, and I do 
not believe there is a man here who can.’’ 

Bob for once looked on in blank despair. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














start in on his new barn to-morrow,’’ 
said Isaac Grose, interrupting a pro- 

tracted discussion of the tariff question. 
‘What, Friday?’’ exclaimed Uncle ’Bijah 
Neal, rousing himself from the doze, or per- 
haps the reverie, in which he had been indul- 


“ Noe RAWSON tells me he expects to 


ging. 

“**And why not on Friday ?’’ demanded young 
Abner Harmon, ready enough to drop the tariff 
for some other subject of controversy. ‘‘I hope 
that you don’t hold to the notion that Friday 
is an unlucky day ?’’ 

“JT haven’t said that I did,’’ replied the old 
man, meekly. 

‘‘That’s one of those old superstitions that 
sensible people outgrew long ago,’’ persisted 
Abner. 

‘‘Just what I told Mother Gleason one Friday 
long before you were born,’’ said Uncle ’ Bijah, 
his face lighting up with the glow of reminis- 
cence. ‘‘I guess I shall never forget that 
particular Friday, and the kind of luck I had,’’ 
he continued, with a clearing of the throat that 
the company assembled in Lufkin’s store had 
learned to recognize as the precursor of some 
simple tale of bygone days. 

‘My wife’s mother was visiting us at the 
time. Mother Gleason was an excellent woman, 
and sensible in the main, though I suppose she 
was hardly up to Abner’s standard, for she 
had her superstitions that she held to like gospel 
truth. I used to laugh at her some, but all 





the time I had a half-feeling that there was 





THE DRESSING DOWN SHE GAVE ME. 


that precipice,’’ he said. ‘‘At any rate, all 
the thanks are due Mr. Burne. The moment 
he received your telegram he saw he could not 
get to you in time in any other way, so he very 
wisely came to me. I was only too glad to try 
the trip.’’ 

‘*That only expresses about one-tenth of 
it,’’? said Bob. ‘‘The cheerful willingness to 
help in every way is something I shall never 
forget.’’ 

Sir Gregory had offered a place for the 
dirigible in the balloon tents already erected, 
and Herr Mettelin having accepted it, Jack 
took his position as operator once more, and 
they ran the big dirigible to the shore and saw 
it safely installed. 

Bob and Jack stood before the tent, each 
with a case in hand, as Mettelin came out to 
them, 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘there is yet 
an hour and a half before we must meet Sir 
Gregory. Would it not be a wise plan to begin 
setting up your engine? I shall be very glad 
to assist.’? 

Warm friendships rise in times of danger. 
There were three aviators now bent on the 
success of the Collerton engine. Mettelin had 
thrown the whole of his splendid enthusiasm 
on their side. 

Individual quarters, carefully guarded and 
locked, had already been assigned to the Col- 
lerton Engine Company. Jack handled each 
part of the engine lovingly as he unpacked 
the cases and handed the pieces to Bob and to 
Mettelin. 

Everything in the first case was in perfect 
condition. Jack had gone half-way down the 





something in her notions. Most of ’em weren’t 
new to me, anyway, for my aunt that brought 
me up was as full of signs herself as the Old 
Farmers’ Almanac. 

‘Well, one morning my next neighbor 
brought me a letter from the post-office, and 
come to open it, it was from the Widow Lincoln 
over to Pottertown. She wrote that she was 
thinking serious of selling her wood-lot, and if 
I was a mind to come over and see her, maybe 
we could trade. 

“T was a good deal pleased, for I’d been 
trying to dicker with Mis’ Lincoln for that 
wood-lot for more than two years; but the 
widow was independently rich, for those parts, 
and kind of crotchety, and I hadn’t seemed to 
make any headway. 

‘So now I made up my mind not to let any 
grass grow under my feet; and I told the 
women-folks that I was going to hitch up and 
drive down to Pooduck Center and draw my 
money out of the savings-bank, and then go 
over to Pottertown in the afternoon and see if 
I couldn’t close the trade right up. 

‘*But Mother Gleason spoke up, and says she, 
‘I guess you’ve forgotten what day of the week 
it is, Abijah. You wouldn’t start in on any- 
thing as important as that on a Friday,’ says 
she. 


‘*That was kind of a wet blanket on me 
at first, for I’d forgotten about its being 
Friday ; but in less than a jiffy my mind was 
made up. 

‘**That’s just what I’m going to do,’ I says. 
‘There’s other folks would like that wood-lot, 
and I’m not going to risk losing the best chance 





I’ve ever had to make some money on account 


of an old superstition that no sensible person 
really believes in,’ I says. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt Mother Gleason’s 
feelings, but you see I had to put it pretty 
strong for the sake of keeping my own courage 
up. 

** Well,’ says she, terrible solemn, ‘I only 
hope you won’t regret it,’ and it kinder sounded 
as if she rather hoped I would. 

*‘However, I harnessed up and drove down 
to the Center and drew all my money out of the 
bank. It was along early in the spring and 
pretty hard travelling, and coming back, old 
black Charlie slipped on a patch of ice and 
went down on all fours, barking his knees and 
breaking one of the shafts. I patched it up 
and got home as best I could, and 1 tried to 
make light of it to the women-folks; but when 
I let on that I meant to foot it over to Potter- 
town that afternoon, Mother Gleason she 
warned me again. 

***You take my advice and give it up for 
to-day,’ says she. ‘It’s one of the surest signs 
of ill luck even to dream of a black horse down, 
let alone actually seeing one tumble on a 
Friday,’ says she. 

‘‘But I wouldn’t hear to her, and after I’d 
tended to old Charlie’s knees and eaten a late 
dinner, I started off for Pottertown—a good six 
miles. 

‘After I’d gone a piece, I thought of a path 
through the woods that would cut off quite a 
little of the distance; and then I wished I had 
taken my gun. Of course I wasn’t really afraid 
to go through the woods with that money in 
my pocket, but I thought that the gun would 
kind of be company for me. 

‘So I went back and got it, but I was most 
sorry I did so, for it gave Mother Gleason a 
chance to expatiate on another of her signs. 
She said it always meant bad luck to turn 
round and come back for something after you’d 
once started off. 

**T suppose all this prophesying of disaster 
must have made me a little nervous, for I was 
all eyes and ears when I struck into that lone- 
some path. But the only living thing I saw 
was a rabbit. He was in the middle of a kind 
of swampy place, and he seemed to be nosing 
round for wild berries under the snow. 

** ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘I’ll have a erack at that 
fellow just for luck.’ So I stole round cau- 
tiously through the bushes, and finally knelt 
down behind a fallen log without his seeing 
me. Then I téok a good aim and let drive. 

‘Well, that rabbit didn’t fall in his tracks as 
I expected! I doubt if he even realized what a 
narrow escape he’d had. He just looked round 
for a minute as if he was a little surprised at 
the noise, and then he seemed to think that on 
the whole he’d better seek some other field of 
labor. 

“IT was a good deal worked up about it, for 
I considered myself a good shot in those days, 
and for me to miss such an easy chance as that 
seemed like a surer sign of ill luck than any of 
Mother Gleason’s. To make matters worse, in 
going back to the path I caught my foot on an 
old root, and fell among the bushes and scratched 
my face ridiculous. 

“T suppose it must have been going on 
toward five o’clock when I finally reached the 
Widow Lincoln’s, though I couldn’t say exactly, 
for when I went to look at my watch just before 
I got there, lo and behold, it was gone! 

“It was an old bull’s-eye and not worth so 
very much, but I valued it because it had 
belonged to my grandfather. Besides, I couldn’t 
help thinking how I’d heard that it always 
caused ill luck to lose an old family heirloom. 

‘So I wasn’t over and above cheerful when 
I entered the widow’s yard, and I was still 
less so when I came out. 

“T didn’t so much mind her setting the dog 
on me, for he didn’t really bite through my 
cowhide boots, and she called him off as soon 
as she found out who it was. And I could 
have stood the dressing down she gave me for 
coming there with a gun and my face all 
bloody, scaring a lone woman half out of her 
wits, as she said. But when, finally, she 
"lowed that she wouldn’t sell her wood-lot to 
me at any price, I did feel considerable down 
*t the heel. 

‘‘But there was no use arguing with her, 
and all that was left for me to do was to just 
trudge back. And when at last I got home, 
long after dark, and Mother Gleason told me 
that all the trouble came from my undertaking 
new business on Friday, why, I hadn’t a word 
to say !’’ 

‘*The day of the week had nothing whatever 














to do with it,’’ declared Abner. ‘‘It was 
merely & coincidence that your hard luck came 
on a Friday.”’ 

‘No doubt you’re right,’’? admitted Uncle 
*Bijah. ‘‘Probably it was just such coinci- 
dences that gave Friday its bad name.’’ 

‘Pidn’t you ever find your ‘watch, Mr. 
Neal??? asked the storekeeper, with a kindly 
interest. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he replied, resuming his narra- 
tive with this encouragement. ‘‘I went over 
to that swampy place the next morning, and 
found the watch right under the log where I 
was when I fired at the rabbit. It hadn’t | 
taken a mite of harm—ticking away as cheer- 
ful as could be when I picked it up. I had 
my gun with me, but of course I didn’t see 
anything to shoot. 

“J was kind of curious, though, to know | 
where my bullet went the day before, so I | 
rummaged round a little, and finally I spied | 
the very hole that ought to have been made in 
that rabbit. It was in the butt of an old dead 
tree, and come to look at it close, I saw some- 
thing yellow and sticky oozing out. I took up 
a little on my forefinger, and touched my 
tongue to it; and then I says to myself, ‘I 
wish I’d brought my ax instead of my gun!’ 

“TI clipped it for home, and got my ax and 
two twelve-quart pails, and came back to that 
tree, and got out all I wanted to carry of as 
prime honey as I should ever wish to see. 

‘‘When I’d got most home I met Hosea Ross. 
Before I had a chance to show him my prize, 
he sung out, ‘Well, ’Bije, how much money 
did you have in the Pooduck Savings-Bank ?’ 

‘* ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I did have quite a number 
of hundred dollars, but I drew it all out yester- 
day,’ says I. 

** ‘Well, you are a lucky dog!’ says he. 

** ‘Why so?’ says I. 

‘* ‘Why, haven’t you heard?’ says he. 

‘Then he went on to tell how the burglars 


before, and got off with all the funds before 
the Pooduck Center people had fairly waked 
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the storekeeper. 
just in the nick of time! 
invest it, if that is a civil question ?’’ 





a little hasty ; ; and finally she offered me the 
lot for six hundred and fifty, which was fifty 
| dollars less than I’d calculated 
I’d have to pay. I made 
quite a speck out of that wood- 
lot,’’ he added, complacently. 
| “So, as I told Mother Gleason, 
my Friday luck turned out 
good in the end, after all.’’ 
*T should think that after 
that you would have been 
completely rid of the Friday 
superstition,’’ said Abner. 
‘Well, you would think so; 
but I d’know how it is. It’s 
curious about some of those 
little kinks that your mind 
gets into in your younger 
years! Maybe you think 
you’ve got ’em all straight- 
ened out, but the chances are 
they don’t stay so 
‘Now I know in all reason 
‘as well as you do, Abner, 
that Friday is no different 
from any other day, and 
yet I do suppose if I was 
Noah Rawson, I should put 
.| off commencing on that barn 
till the first of the week.’’ 
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HE excitement 
T about a Greek 
boy’s life began the 
very day of his birth. 
For he was then shown 
to his father, and if this 
very bad judge of a baby 
—I think I may assume 
that as a general truth— 
did not like the look of 
the child, or had any 
other objection to- him, 
the child was thrown 
out, and that was the 
end of him, unless some 
charitable servant or 
some slave dealer thought 
fit to save him and bring 
him up. 
According to the old 
Greek legends, this often 
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the Greeks felt the smile 
of a child appears not 
only from the supposed 
conduct of a pack of 
ruffians, but from the 
remark of Plutarch, that 
as it is usual for an in- 
fant to ery and complain 


D. (Dublin); D.C. 
D. (St. Andrews); 


member of scientific 


his researches in the 
Greece and Egypt; 
Antiquities,” “‘ The 


in sleep is full of splen- | 


with delight. 

From this source comes 
Wordsworth’s famous 
utterance in his poem, 
‘‘Intimations of Immor- 








happened. A threaten- 

ing oracle, an earthquake, an eclipse might so 
frighten the father as to make him heartless. 
But the fact that in Greek history we know of 


no man of mark who started as a foundling | 


makes me doubt that many boys were ‘‘ex- 
posed,’’ as the phrase went. 

In the comedies which deal with ordinary 
Greek life the exposing’ of girl babies is often 
the key to the plot, and in their case the occur- 
rence may have been more frequent. But as a 
rule, humane sentiments must in general have 
prevailed. 

This we might infer from the feelings of all 
animals for their offspring, and it is illustrated 
by a beautiful story in Herodotus about the 
infant Cypselus. 


T 


him. 


The Smiling Child. 


HE ruling class in Corinth heard a threat- 
ening oracle about this child, and accord- 
ingly sent ten of their number to get rid of 

They came and asked to see the infant; 


and its mother, Labda, supposing them to be | 
merely asking for it out of friendship for its | 
father, for they were neighbors, brought it and | 


handed it to one of them. 

Now they had arranged on the way that the 
first one to receive the child should dash it upon 
the ground. 

However, it happened that the child smiled 
on the first man who took it, and so a stirring | 
of compassion stayed his hand, and he gave it | 
to the next, and so it passed through the hands 
of all the ten, for none of them could bring 
himself to destroy it. 

Then they gave the child back to the mother, 
but on going out, wrangled with each other, 
and she, overhearing them, became afraid, and 
hid it in a corn-chest (cypsele). Soon after- 
ward the men came back, determined to do the 
deed, but could not find the child, and so went 
off. 


I need not pursue the story. But how much 





tality’’ : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, Who is our home. 

So we see that the Greek boy was born to 
great dangers, but also with great surroundings. 
| For more than any other people the Greeks 
maintained the dignity of man, and proved it 
by their great ideas, by their great books, by 
their great art. 

As soon as the various ceremonies attending 


to the women of the house, and if he was of 
a distinguished family, a Spartan nurse must, 
if possible, be got for him. For these women 
were famed for bringing up children in vigor 
and health. The famous Alcibiades at Athens 
could boast that he was nursed by a Spartan 
woman, whose name is preserved. 

These women were probably prisoners of 
war, or the captives of some pirate raid on the 
Laconian coast, for in Greece the profession of 
nurse was not held in high esteem. 
| Except at meal-times, the little boy saw his 

father but seldom ; for the Greek man lived out- 
doors most of his day, gossiping in the colon- 
nades, which every Greek city possessed, or 
busy with farming work, or serving as a soldier, 
for Greek armies were—up to a late date— 
| citizen armies, called out frequently, but only 
for short campaigns. 

The boy’s amusements and toys were not 
unlike those of to-day—toy carts and rattles, 
| figures of terra-cotta rather than of wood for 
dolls, knuckle-bones for dice, and those various 
games which begin as imitations of either war 
or the chase. 

Seeing that the ordinary Greek boy was a 
town boy, living ina street, we should naturally 
expect some views about the liberty allowed to 
him of playing outdoors. We hear often of 





the birth of a son were over, he was entrusted | 


| doubtful if any boys ever had finer models set | 
before them, and even as to good manners and | 
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had blown open the savings-bank safe the night | the pains taken to send a trusty slave to bring | His : 


up. You must recollect hearing about that | the word pedagogue, of boy-escorter. 
robbery, Mr. Lufkin, if it was forty odd years| When Saint Paul says, 


“Oh, I bought the wood-lot with it. The | duct they expect from boys on the street, as 
Widow Lincoln came over to see me that very | strict as we require from our girls, I am afraid 
| afternoon, and said she felt as if she had been | they talk of perfect conduct, not of what hap- | 
pened every day. 

For we hear from Plutarch that no less a 





action not in harmony with what we now 
him to and from school. It is from this person, | teach from the Gospels? 

| generally too old for hard work, that we have| There was plenty of time for the boy to learn 
| things thoroughly. He was not tormented with 
‘‘The Law was our | foreign languages ; any one who claimed to be a 


| schoolmaster to bring us to salvation,” he | civilized man anywhere else must learn Greek. 
sciences beyond plain arithmetic, unless 


I he went in later years to one of the 
philosophic schools, which correspond to our 


‘‘Sartain I do, as if it was yesterday,’’ said | does not at all mean a teacher, but a mere agent 
‘So you got your money out | employed by the master to show us the way. 
How did you finally | But although high and mighty educators, like 


How He Might Spell! 


Plato and Plutarch, talk of the very strict con- HE boy was not concerned with the 


| 
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person than Alcibiades, of the very highest 
breeding of Athens, and at the very zenith of 
Athens’ splendor, was playing in a narrow | 
street with other boys, when a man drove up 
with a cart and shouted to them to get out of | 
his way. 

The rest obeyed, but Alcibiades, whose turn 


in the game had just come, threw himself flat | 


upon his face across the way and dared the 
man to drive over him. 
terrified, as the man only backed his horse just 
in time. 


Where Savagery was Thinly Veiled. 


is a lesson on the actual manners of the 


ere from the pluck of the boy, the scene 
day. 


This was in high Athens, the city 


in his waking-time, but | that educated not only all Greece, but many 
to smile in his sleep, we | nations in far-off times and lands. 
may know that he finds | on in other cities was far worse, and shows | 
this world a poor place, | how savagery was often only covered by a| 
full of trouble, whereas | thin veil in the Greek life which is held up to | 
the world he remembers | us as highly refined. 


What went 


The same Plutarch, in his life of Dion of 


dor, and so he smiles | Syracuse, tells us that the well-known Syra- 
|cusan general and historian, 


Philistus, who 
had espoused the cause of Dionysius, the tyrant 


| of his native city, was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by the democratic party. 


Having cut off 
his head, they gave his naked body to the street 
boys, to be dragged by the legs through the 
thoroughfares to the stone quarries, where they 
left him. And this was done publicly in the 
day, with crowds of people looking on. 
saw a dead dog treated by boys in this manner 
we should be disgusted. 

We should have to go back to the middle 


ages in Europe to find a parallel for this shock- | 


ing affair. Nor will it mend matters much if 
we interpret the word ‘‘children’’ by young 
household slaves, who were in daily intercourse 
with the families of their masters. All through 


their lives, we cannot but admit that Greek boys 


saw things happen which modern humanity 
teaches men to avoid with horror. 
When the boy was old enough to go to a day- | 


The lookers-on were | 


If we | 


| universities. 
He had no competitive examinations, the 





THIS PICTURE, FROM A PAINTING BY HERBERT SIDNEY, ILLUSTRATES THE FESTIVAL OF THE DIAMASTIGOSIS, 
WHEN BOYS OF EIGHT YEARS GF AGE UNDERWENT A TEST OF COURAGE BY WHIPPING BEFORE 


ATE SPARTAN VIRTUE. 


bane of modern school life, and the ruin of our 
higher education. So he could learn his poets 
and how to write them on papyrus. 

| If he wrote for himself such a thing as a 
private letter, he wrote it phonetically, in 
whatever dialect he spoke. For to the Greeks 
dialects were not vulgar ways of speaking, but 
often evidences of the speaker’s descent from a 
| great stock with a great history. 

| Thus a Spartan king, who was always quite 
the grandest person in Greece, would have 
| disdained to speak anything but his Spartan 
dialect, which an Attic boy might not find easy 
to understand. 

Let us now turn to his bodily and artistic 
training. This was divided by the Greeks into 
athletics and music. Music included not only 
what we mean by that word, but all graceful 

| movements—rhythmical figures, such as the sol- 
emn dancing of a chorus to the sound of music, 
recitation with accompaniment of an instru- 
ment, and the like. 

Flute-playing as a mere gentleman’s accom- 

| plishment was not in high repute, owing to 
the ugly faces made by the players; the simple 
and primitive harp, small enough to be easily 
held and carried by the players, and not capa- 
ble of complicated chords or rich harmonies, 
was thought the proper instrument. for a 
gentleman to play, and to sing with as he 
played. 

There is one branch of Greek art which 
we find it difficult to estimate. Among people 

| whose poetry was so rich in meters and so 
splendid in words, we should expect the melo- 
dies and the accompaniments to be equally 
| perfect. But the remains we have of their 
| tunes are to us anything but agreeable. 

Yet the Greeks thought very highly of what 
they performed, and it is hard to conceive that 
the general effect of a trained chorus, dancing 
| and singing hymns in honor of their gods, was 
not graceful and delightful. We must always 
remember that a very artistic people, the Japa- 
nese, are even now on a far lower level in 
music than we should expect from their excel- 
| lence in producing other kinds of beauty. 





school, in charge of his pedagogue, —boarding- | 


schools in our sense were unknown among the 


His Athletic Games. 


Greeks,—he was set to learn his letters and | 


the elements of arithmetic, just as is now the 
practise.” But he had not the doubtful advan- 
tage of having school-books, the whole of early 
education being then by word of mouth. 

The schoolmaster had copies of the poets, 
Homer in the first place, and then the lyric 
poets, which he read out to them. As regards 
beauty of style and splendor of language, it is 


noble sentiments, both Homer and the lyric 
poets afforded an ample store of examples. 
When, however, it came to be thought neces- 
sary to fi 
of these poems, there were many persons who, 
like Plato, thought them unsuitable. The gods 
in Homer were sometimes deceitful, sometimes 
jealous, sometimes cruel, and always to be 








|on a citizen army—must be prepared. 


THLETICS does not present to us the 
same puzzles. Boys were carefully trained 
in running,—not jumping, which was 
indeed an event in the Olympic games, but not 
| an ordinary exercise,—throwing the spear or 
dart, in some places shooting with the bow, or 
throwing stone or leaden bullets from a sling, 
}and in wrestling. Boxing was not more in 
favor as a general training than it was in 
England a century ago. 

The main object of this training was not 
only to produce bodily health and activity, but 
to incline the boy toward military service, for 
very youth—in a state that depended 
In the 
case of Sparta this seems indeed to have been 
the one great object of a boy’s training, and 
for this purpose there were special features in 





appeased or persuaded by gifts from men. | Spartan education, which other Greeks could 


This seemed to wise men a bad sort of deity to | 
put before the young. 

But even among us, are there not many who | 
would no longer follow the example of our 
Puritan forefathers, who made all children 
learn the Old Testament as well as the New, 
and so brought before them views of God and 





not or would not adopt. 

In the first place, the wild country in the 
mountains near Sparta afforded game, and the 
pursuit of this with the spear and the bow, 
and with the help of sporting dogs, afforded 
splendid chances of showing both speed and 
pluck. For there were wild boars, and perhaps 
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even bears, to encounter, as well as deer to 
pursue. 

Secondly, the Spartans neglected home train- 
ing altogether, and the discipline of their youth 
was far more like the discipline of a very strict 
boarding-school, or a military camp, than was 
that of other Greeks. 

Boys were also allowed to help themselves 
by stealth, but the cleverness of escaping unseen 
had to be combined with a resolve to bear any 
amount of bodily pain rather than surrender. 

The Spartan boy was certainly more ignorant 
of letters than his neighbors, but he was a far 
finer lad physically, taught to love bodily hard- 
ships, and to accept rude fare in silence and 
in strict obedience to those set over him. 

And so the Spartan came to be looked upon 
as an aristocrat, wherever he went through 
Greece, and a single officer, sent to help an 
ally in war, often accomplished more by com- 
manding the respect and obedience of others 
than a regiment from any other city. 

Perhaps I should add a word showing that 
the influence of a child in the house was much 
greater than our Greek books would lead us to 
suppose. The greatest of Greeks, Themistocles, 
used to say that his uation, great as they 
thought themselves, were, after all, governed 
by one small boy. For the leading man in 
Greece was under the control of his wife, and 
she was tyrannized over by her little son; 
hence it followed clearly that the little boy 
was lord over the whole nation. There is, 





HE sound of hurrying 
Tt feet, but partially muf- 
fled in the dust of the 
“country road behind her, 
caused the new teacher to 
slacken her pace. In another 
moment a big, awkward girl, 
a head taller than herself, was at her elbow. 

‘‘’m Mary Gowan. I’ll carry your books, 
if you like.’”’ 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ said the new teacher, hesi- 
tating. ‘‘But I’m afraid I’ll take you out of 
your way.’’ 

Mary Gowan stared. ‘‘Why, I’m going with 
you. I’m one of your scholars.’’ 

‘*You?’? The new teacher looked at her 
tall pupil with something like dismay. She 
knew very little of country schools, but she 
had mentally pictured herself giving instruction 
to rows of chubby, flaxen-haired children. In 
comparison with these imaginary pupils, Mary 
Gowan seemed a veritable giantess. 

The girl understood the dismay in the ex- 
clamation, the half-frightened expression which 
momentarily flickered across the little teacher’s 
face. She smiled gravely and reassuringly. 

‘‘T’m the biggest of the lot,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
you needn’t be afraid of me, bless you! Why, 
I just love to learn.’’ 

With an air of attempting to retrieve her 
dignity, the teacher murmured her approval of 
this state of mind, and Mary listened with a 
respect which did not quite conceal her atti- 
tude of kindly protection. 

“T had to stop school because my mother 
was sick,’’ she explained. ‘‘I took care of her 
for seven years. Then she died, and I started 
in again. I work at Mrs. Coats’s for my 
board. But some day I’m going to be a 
teacher, too.’’ As she strode along the dusty 
road, with her chin lifted, she did not look 
like a girl to be easily beaten. 

In the course of these hard, bewildering first 
days, Elinor Thwaite, the new teacher, discov- 
ered that in spite of her inches and breadth of 
shoulder, Mary was less formidable than many 
another of her pupils. Her passion for learn- 
ing could hardly fail to have its effect on her 
younger schoolmates ; her influence, backed up 
by sturdy muscles, was all on the side of law 
and order. 

One morning, at a prearranged signal, Sam 
Bentley dropped a marble from his desk. It 
had hardly rolled to the end of the room before 
it was followed by another. The dropping of 
the third marble was a sign for a general 
giggle, and the teacher rapped sharply. ‘‘Less 
noise, Samuel.’’ 

‘‘They get away from me, teacher; they’re 
so slippery,’? Sam explained; and a fourth 
marble dropped to the floor. But the fifth 
stayed in the boy’s pocket. For at that moment 
he had caught the level glance of Mary Gowan’s 
expressive eyes. 

Even his obedience to that mute warning did 
not save him. At recess Mary collared him, 
and shook him till his teeth chattered. Sam 
wrenched himself away at last, and faced her 
with an amusing mixture of timidity and de- 
fiance. ‘‘You’ve lost my collar button!’’ he 
snorted. 

‘‘Next time,’? Mary promised him, ‘‘it’ll 
be worse.’’ 

‘*You ain’t the teacher. 
business. ’’ 

‘Yes, it is. I’m here to learn something, 
and I can’t study with that kind of fooling 
going on. Besides, I’m not going to have you 
teasing her. So look out.’’ She shook her 
finger at him warningly, and Sam departed, 


It’s none of your 












moreover, another story in Herodotus, in this 
case of a girl of nine, who was playing in the 
room when the leader of a great revolt of 
the Asiatic Greeks against Persia came to per- 
suade the king, her father, to make Sparta 
take the side of the insurgents, and send an 
army to help them. 

The king was unwilling, for Spartans were 
very shy about sending their men on distant 
expeditions, so the stranger began offering him 
a large bribe to declare war. When this was 
not enough, the offer was increased, and the 
king began to waver, when the child in the 
room called out, ‘‘Father, send away the stran- 
ger, or he will corrupt you!’’ This girl grew 
up to be the wife of the famous Leonidas, who 
fel) fighting at Thermopyle. 

These anecdotes show how the wind blows, 
although there is very little in our Greek books 
to show that the children of the house had the 
importance they now have in America. Yet 
it is not unlikely that this keeping back of 
boys, this prolongation of their youth, was no 
small element in producing the perfection of 
manhood which they showed not only in their 
forms, but in their spirit. 

If, indeed, ‘‘the boy is father of the man,’’ 
then we must look carefully to see what prep- 
aration in the Greek youth produced those 
splendors in art and in literature which have 
been the model, seldom equaled, for all culti- 
vated artists and writers through the centuries 
that divide us from their golden age. 


muttering threats which did 
not become audible till he was 
out of her hearing. 

Elinor Thwaite realized 
vaguely that but for her largest 
pupil her path would be more 
thorny than it was, and she 
was not without gratitude. Even with Mary to 
inspire the indifferent and awe the lawless, she 
found her position sufficiently trying. She had 
never been away from her 
mother before, and her home- 
sickness seemed to increase, 
rather than to lessen, as the 
days shortened toward winter. 
She was not a girl to accommo- 
date herself readily to changes, 
and the strangeness of her 
surroundings added to her de- 
pression. She fell into the 
way of making a confidante 
of Mary, as the two walked to 
school together morning after 
morning, and Mary, listening 
attentively, sympathized and 
encouraged, as if in some mys- 
terious way their réles had 
been reversed. 

“‘Isn’t it horrid?’’ Miss 
Thwaite exclaimed one morn- 
ing, as she turned the bend 
in the road and found Mary 
awaiting her. The big pupil 
possessed herself of the little 
teacher’s lunch -basket and 
books before replying. Then 
she looked up at the brazen 
sky, under whose light the 
familiar green of the wayside 
grass took on a curious, unnat- 
ural brillianey. 

“You mean the smoke?’’ 
she questioned. ‘‘Oh, we folks 
here get used to it. We have 
these forest fires every fall.’’ 

“‘T should think the forests 
would burn up, and that would 
be the end of them!’’ the 
teacher cried. ‘‘The smoke 
was so bad that I coughed all 
night. It makes me dread- 
fully nervous.’’ She lifted a 
face pale from sleeplessness, 
and Mary, as usual, took the 
part of comforter. ‘‘Oh, it’ll 
get to be an old story in time. 
If you happened to own any timber land, 
though, you’d have reason to worry.”’ 

‘*I wish I were home,’’ sighed Miss Thwaite, 
“or else that nobody would come to school! 
I’m sure it will be a day thrown away.’’ 

Events seemed to justify the teacher’s appre- 
hensions. Most of the children were excited 
by stories of fighting the fires in the county to 
the north of them. Moreover, the listless, tired 
teacher was anything but an inspiration. The 
time dragged monotonously. Only Mary Gowan 
studied with her usual zest. Sometimes, as 
her eyes fell on the younger girl’s absorbed 
face, the teacher felt a pang of self-reproach, 
and made an effort to assume her usual ani- 
mation. 

At quarter of twelve Sam Bentley raised his 
hand. ‘“Teacher, may I get some fresh water 
at the pump ?”’ 

“Tt’s almost noon, Sam.’’ 

“But I’m too thirsty to wait till noon!’’ 
whined the boy. 

‘Very well, then.’? The teacher turned her 
attention to the First Reader class, and Sam 


A FOX JOINED THE COMPANY .. 


marched down the aisle in triumph. The 
droning voice of little Joe Wyman was an- 
nouncing the important news that the good cat 
had seen the bad rat, when a shout swept 
through the room. 

‘*Teacher !’? 

Every head was turned. A white-faced boy 
with staring eyes stood panting at the doorway. 

‘‘Teacher! The fire! It’s across the road! 
We’ll be burned up if we stay here!’’ 

Mary Gowan ran to the door. One glance 
told her that a change in the wind had sent 
the flames down upon them, cutting off their 
way of escape by the road. Through the pall 
of smoke lurid red flames appeared. Embers 
were beginning to fall not many rods from the 
school building. 

In a flash the girl’s keen mind realized the 
situation. She turned, her big frame blocking 
the doorway, and saw Miss Thwaite fall limply 
into her chair. The frightened children wa- 
vered. A panic was imminent. 

‘‘Attention! Face front! Face right! Stand !’’ 

Mary’s ringing voice gave the familiar com- 
mands as if she had no doubt of being obeyed. 
Twenty-five boys and girls stood at attention. 
For the instant one peril was over. 

‘*You will pass out through the coat-room, 
taking your coats and lunch-boxes,’’ Mary 
announced. ‘‘At the steps we will form in 
line again and march up to Bowers’ field. 
Now. Left! left! left!’’ 

The lines marched in order to the coat-room. 
The teacher ran down to the door, where Mary 
stood guard, her face the color of chalk. ‘I’m 
going to faint !’’ she gasped. 

Mary seized her arm and shook her with as 
little ceremony as she had shaken Sam Bentley 
on an earlier occasion. ‘‘You’re going to 
behave yourself!’’ she snapped. ‘‘You’ve got 
to lead this line, and help me save these chil- 
dren’s lives. If you don’t do that, burning up 
is too good for you.’’ 

The teacher blinked and straightened herself. 
“T’ll do whatever you say,’’ she answered. 

Mary stood outside, waiting, as the line came 
out of the building. 

‘Hay - foot, straw - foot, hay - foot, straw- 
foot!’? she cried, emphasizing the rhythm 
by beating her hands together. Quavering, 
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AN AIR AS IF HE HAD BEEN A STRAY DOG. 


uncertain voices took it up. ‘‘Now you’ve 
got it and don’t forget it. Left! left! left !’’ 

The line started off down the road toward 
the stretch of plowed field, which lay like an 
oasis in the encircling woods. Was it big 
enough? That was the question Mary Gowan 
asked herself as she glanced over her shoulder 
at that pursuing wall of smoke and flame, and 
then stopped to lift to its feet some frightened 
child that had stumbled and fallen. And all 
the time her big voice rang out like a clarion: 
‘Left! left! left !’’ 

When the column halted in the brown field, 
it was to Mary that the children looked. And 
she took command as naturally as if she had 
held posts of authority all her days. ‘‘You 
give me your lunch-boxes,’’ was her first order. 
“*You see, it won’t do for us to eat up every- 
thing we’ve got, all at once, for it isn’t likely 
we can get home to supper.’’ 

At that moment Sam Bentley announced in 
a shrill shout that the schoolhouse was on fire. 
They looked back over the way they had come, 
and saw the little building licked up by the 
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hungry flames, which seemed to relish the 
change from their customary diet. And when 
only a blazing heap remained of the building, 
the faces of youngest and oldest alike were pale 
and tense with foreboding. 

Mary broke the spell by announcing luncheon. 
She lent to the somber occasion all the festive 
cheer of a picnic. The children sat in rows 
and ate their rather scanty fare with a zest 
surprising, considering that the flames hemmed 
them in and that the sky was heavy with 
smoke. Then they played games, and the 
youngest child in school was allowed to choose 
the first game. ‘‘I choose wing awound a 
wosy,’’ piped Mamie Maria, who had not yet 
mastered the letter r; and her little face was 
as joyful as if she had not been encircled with 
peril. Elinor Thwaite hardly knew whether 
to wonder more at the child or at Mary Gowan. 

As the afternoon wore on, the number of 
refugees in the clearing increased. Rabbits 
came bounding into the field, and lay down, 
panting, on the brown earth, apparently indif- 
ferent to the presence of the human beings 
ordinarily so fraught with peril. A fox joined 
the company after a time, with as matter-of- 
fact an air as if he had been a stray dog in 
search of a home. The children looked at his 
singed red coat, and then at one another, and 
they lost interest in their games. But they 
listened to Mary’s stories of wonderful dwarfs 
and beautiful princesses and enchanted castles 
with a silent, flattering attention. 

There was little for supper, but of that little 
much was left uneaten. The children were all 
suffering from thirst, aggravated by the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. Some of the younger 
ones were crying pitifully for water and for 
their mothers. The older boys and girls, 
imitating Mary Gowan, bore the discomfort 
and danger with a silent courage that was 
nothing less than heroic. 

The night came on, and blood-red flames shot 
forked tongues up into the sky, and the lurid 
light fell on the sleeping children lying on the 
bare earth, and moaning in their sleep. Once 
it showed a huge, awkward figure across the 
field, and Elinor Thwaite clutched Mary’s arm. 
‘What is that?’’ 

“Sh !’? Mary warned her. ‘‘There’s no use 
frightening the children.’’ She 
sat white and undaunted, hold- 
ing Mamie Maria in her arms. 
“I don’t believe,’’ she added, 
encouragingly, ‘‘that he’ll hurt 
us. Bears ain’t so very fierce, 
you know, and now he’s as 
scared as we are.”’ 

The teacher fell asleep at 
last. The strangeness of it all 
and the consciousness of+her 
peril were powerless beside 
her physical exhaustion. She 
lay stretched on the plowed 
ground, white and motionless. 
Mamie Maria stirred uneasily 
in Mary’s arms. ‘‘I forgot to 
say my prayers,’’ she com- 
plained. 

‘*Then say them now, pet,’’ 
Mary answered, reassuringly, 
and the little piping voice 
began, ‘‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep —’’ 

Mary kissed the child’s 
cheek. ‘‘Good night, mama !’’ 
Mamie Maria murmured sleep- 
ily, and again her head nestled 
contentedly against Mary’s 
shoulder. The girl sat look- 
ing intently at the wonderful 
panorama which dazzled her 
eyes, and watching the embers 
which dropped into the clear- 
ing, alert lest one should be 
carried far enough to set fire 
to the clothing of some little 
sleeper. 

She was still erect and 
watchful when the darkness of 
the night had given place to the 
pale light of dawn, and a 
company of pallid-faced and 
hollow-eyed men came hurry- 
ing up the slope which the 
marching line had ascended 
in such good order more than twelve hours 
earlier. Their shouts of relief waked the last 
sleeper, and bearded cheeks were wet with 
tears as fathers held to their hearts the children 
they had mourned as dead. 

On the whole, it was a jubilant procession 
that made its way over a road stripped of every 
familiar landmark. Teacher and pupils had 
united in giving Mary Gowan full credit for 
what she had done, and Mary had heard from 
lips not given to unadvised speech more words 
of commendation than had fallen to her lot in 


‘all her life before. 


But as she walked beside Miss Thwaite on 
the way home, glancing about at the disfigured 
landscape and occasionally rubbing her numbed 
arms, a shadow stole across her face. The 
teacher noticed it, but was too weary to ask 
the reason, and Mary explained of her own 
accord. 

‘“‘Now that the schoolhouse is burned up,’’ 
she said, regretfully, ‘‘I don’t suppose we can 
have school to-day. I’m sorry. I’ve lost so 
much time that I don’t like these interruptions.’’ 
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winter amusement for Leonard MacArthur 

till late in the fall of 1899, when he came 
upon an illustrated magazine article describing 
ice sports on the Hudson, and became fired 
with the ambition to construct .an ice-boat—a 
totally unknown sort of craft in that western 
Ontario village. He had not much money, 
but there were plenty of rough materials at 
hand, and he was used to tools. 

But an ice-boat is a more complicated machine 
than it appears to be, and it is not easy for a 
sixteen - year-old boy to build one without 
a model, so that it was only after a great many 
mistakes and failures that Leonard finally pro- 
duced a contrivance which, although it might 
not have passed muster at a metropolitan re- 
gatta, he yet regarded with considerable satis- 
faction, and christened the Icicle. 

It was cutter-rigged, and the hull was of the 
regular cross-shaped pattern, but the rigging 
was of clothes-line, and the runners were made 
of old skate blades, with the rudder skate 
ground toanedge. Nevertheless, after Leonard 
had learned, at the risk of his neck, to manceu- 
ver it, it sailed better than it looked, and he 
took great delight in tacking about the surface 
of the big mill-pond, till the deep snows of 
January put an end to skating and ice-boating 
alike. 

Later in the winter the ice was repeatedly 
flooded and refrozen, so that during most of 
March there was a clear surface. But early in 
April it was evident that this was doomed. 

On the morning of the fifth there was a 
strong warm wind blowing from the west, and 
a decisive spring thaw was in the air. A warm 
rain might break up the ice almost in a night, 
and all the forenoon the pond was covered 
with skaters, anxious to take advantage of the 
last of the ice. But by noon most of these 
were driven off by the wind. By three o’clock 
a gale was blowing, which increased rather 
than lessened toward evening, and a little soft 
snow came with it that presaged rain on the 
morrow. 

In every four or five miles along the river 
there is a village, and at every village the river 
is dammed to furnish power for small grist-mills 
or sawmills. The grist-mill at Grafton was 
owned by Leonard’s father, and just at this 
season it was running night and day, for the 
farmers for miles round were hastening to bring 
in their wheat before the sleighing should dis- 
appear. 

Owing to this pressure of work, Leonard 


Ginter an had been a wholly satisfactory 


had had no time for ice-boating that day, but | 
late in the afternoon it came in the way of | 


business. The mill was running short of flour- 
sacks. They were required at once; there was 
no time to procure them from the city, and it | 
was decided to send to the mill at Incherly and 
endeavor to procure ‘‘blank ones’’—that is, 
sacks unstenciled with the name of the mill. 

Incherly was four miles away in a bee-line, 
and more than five by either the river or the 
road, but Leonard knew that the Icicle could | 
cover the distance in fifteen or twenty minutes | 
at most. The wind blew almost squarely at 
right angles to the general course of the river, 
and would serve equally well for going and 
returning; but as Leonard had been all day 
within the mill, he had not quite realized its 
force. 

When he hauled the boat from the basement 
of the mill and out upon the ice, however, he 
had a momentary doubt as to the safety of the 
projected voyage. The wind strained the rig- 
ging taut as wires before the sails were hoisted, 
but reassuring himself, he unfurled the canvas 
and reefed it to the smallest possible area, 
pushed out from the shore and the boat began 
to whir up the ice. 

Leonard had altogether underestimated the 
force of the gale; he had never sailed before in 


| 








tacks from shore to shore. The wind seemed |a 


to be shifting farther into the south. The 
weather was warm, almost warm enough to 
rain; the ice was growing soft, and here and 


there great pools of shallow water stood upon | dozen bruises that at the moment he did not 


the surface. 
The boat required such careful handling 


by reason of the furious and gusty wind the ice, and Leonard scrambled aboard, giving 
that Leonard had no attention to spare upon | a long shove to start her: 
the landmarks, and he found himself rounding | | filled instantly, with the wind dead aft, and 


the next to the last curve before he expected it. 
Here he was brought up sharply. 


round the elbow. The jib flapped wildly ; 
boat quickly lost way, stopped, and 
began to slide helplessly to leeward. 

It was apparent that the wind 
had shifted considerably even since 
he had set out. But Incherly was not 
more than a mile farther. Leonard 
had skates in a box at the stern, and 
he knew that he could borrow a large 
hand-sled to bring back the sacks to 
this point. So he ran the now use- 
less ice-boat up on the land, put on 
the skates and struck off. 

The gale was like a wall. It was 
all but impossible to make headway 
against it, and the violent exertion 
seemed to rend the heart inside the 
boy’s ribs. .Still he struggled on with 
short, scraping strokes, breathless 
and bent almost double, till at a 
slight bend in the river he saw the 
lights of the village in the early dusk, 
only half a mile ahead. 

Here he stopped to rest. He could 
see the dam just above the village; 
he could hear the rush of the water 
over it, and near by he perceived a 
dozen dark figures moving against the 
snow. 

These retreated to a distance. 
There was a sudden bright flash, and 
a moment later a stunning report 
came down the wind. 

For an instant he was startled, 
and then recognized what it must 
mean. They were breaking up the 
ice above the dam with dynamite, 
as was often done when the spring 
thaws threatened to be sudden and 
sharp, lest the pressure of water 
and packed ice should carry away 
the wooden gates. The Incherly dam 
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The river | 
bent away to the south, and the Icicle was shot | knots. Every square inch of sail would be | 
directly into the eye of the wind as she sw ung | | required, although he feared for his rigging. 
the | The pursuing flood was still out of sight round | basement to roof. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THE GATHERING TWILIGHT WAS ILLUMINED BY THE 
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the flood would be carried off harmlessly. | Her navigator was half-dazed by the speed. 
There was, perhaps, a possibility. Leonard | The craft was all but beyond his control; he 
had not yet reached the shore, and he wheeled | could neither stop nor turn very much aside; 
about almost instinctively and darted down- | he could only cling desperately to tiller-handle 
stream with the wind at his back. j}and sheet, and try to avoid a collision with 

The gale seemed to moderate suddenly. Al- | stumps or tree trunks in the ice, which would 
most without an effort he was driven ahead at | probably break his neck immediately, and 
speed that took away his breath. He saw | would certainly drown him two minutes after- 
the Icicle drawing nearer ; he was all but upon | ward. The rapidity of the motion snatched the 
her, and he dug his heels into the ice and then | breath from his lips. 
sprawled headlong over the stern, receiving a More than three-fourths of the distance was 
already traversed; another half-mile, and he 
| would be upon the pond. The wind held 
strong, the sails swelled rigid as steel, and the 
| sheet twisted round Leonard’s wrist was cutting 
The reefed mainsail | into the skin. He cleared the last bit of wood- 
land, left the roar of the thrashing treetops 
| the Icicle went off with a bound. | behind him, and the Icicle shot out upon the 

Leonard nervously pulled out all the reef- | clear ice of the long pond. 

Beside the imperiled dam, a mile ahead, he 
saw the tall mill, blazing with lights from 
Down the pond he flew 
through the dusk; the distance les- 
sened, the mill seemed to approach 
with marvelous rapidity, and 
Leonard began to wonder how he 
would stop. To run upon the shore 
while moving at that speed would 
result in a shock like a railway col- 
lision. 

There was no time to reflect. He 
was already within a quarter of a 
mile of the embankment, and he let 
go the sheet, pulled out his pocket- 
knife, and slashed furiously at the 
rigging. The strained cordage gave 
at a touch of the knife edge, the 
mast went over the bows with its 
sail, and the Icicle, a mass of 
wreckage, slid forward and smashed 
into the land just above the mill. 

Three or four men had come out 
from the basement door to watch his 
breakneck approach, and Leonard 
recognized his father among them. 
He scrambled to his feet in the 
snow and rushed toward them. 

‘‘Incherly dam’s burst! Lift the 
gates !’’ he yelled. 

There was a moment of amazed 
inaction, and then a rush toward 
the dam. ‘‘Not time!’’ shouted 
MacArthur, turning back into the 
basement and reappearing with three 
axes that were kept there. ‘“‘Cut 
them away !’’ 

The flood was not yet in sight. 
The Icicle had far outstripped it 
in that breathless race, and there 
were three axes handled by expert 
woodsmen plying on the four-inch 
pine timbers. One of them gave 
way, and the gate was whirled away 


feel. 
The shock drove the boat partly out upon 


BLAZE OF A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION. 


was old and weakened, and as the water had | | the last curve, as a rapid glance over his shoul- | by the pressure of water that began instantly to 


been unusually high when it froze, the owners | | der told him, but a dull, 


of the mill were more than usually anxious. 


Again the black figures were busied about | and muscle was strained upon the business in 
Presently there was a second flash | hand. 

| and report, and three seconds later the gather- 
ing twilight was illumined by the blaze of a|the river like a shot from a gun, the tugging 
One end of the dam seemed | sheet almost dislocating Leonard’s left wrist, 
to collapse, letting through an avalanche of | while with his right hand he leaned hard on 
dark water, and as it poured over the river-bed | the tiller. 


the dam. 


terrific explosion. 


a thundering ‘‘boom!’’ came, blown down the 
wind like a solid missile. 


It transpired afterward that the box of dyna- | and as the wind fell savagely upon her beam 
mite cartridges had been left carelessly upon | the windward arm of the craft swung clear of 
the embankment near the dam, and they had | the ice, and she heeled as if she would capsize. 
been exploded either by the concussion or by | | But the speed did not lessen; 
the falling of a lump of ice. No one was hurt; creased, as the boat flew along balanced on one 
but the already strained dam was shaken beyond | skate and the rudder shoe. 


its strength, and at the first yielding the whole 


structure dissolved and the great pond began to | was insufficient to ballast her. 
pour through the crevasse, filling the bed of | could do to hold on, and as he went round the | but a great green waterfall. 


foam through the opening. The ice cracked 
and sank, and then far up the pond a dark, 
rapidly moving shadow appeared through the 
| twilight. 

‘‘Here it comes! Get off the dam!’’ Mac- 
Arthur shouted ; but his voice was drowned by 
the mingled roar from the broken gate, the 
wind, the approaching flood, and the thunder 
of the working mill. 

The rest of the men had seen it, however, 
and there was a scurry toward safe ground. 
A few seconds later the flood struck the dam 
in a vast white-topped billow that poured in a 
| cataract over the timbering and completely hid 

it rather in- | it from sight. 

The weakened gates went like chips at the 
| first shock, but the main structure seemed to 
Leonard shifted his position, but his weight | stand. Would it hold? They watched it in 
He had all he | tense anxiety, although nothing was visible 
But after five or 


tumultuous roar 


sounded in the distance. ‘Then every nerve 


The Icicle went down the straight reach of 


Round the sharp curve he rasped, with sha- 
| vings of ice flying high from the rudder blade, 


the river, breaking up the ice, and far over- | next curve with a wrench that threatened to | six long minutes the rush of water abated a 


flowing the banks. 
Leonard scrambled to reach the shore. 
Icicle would be lost, but there was no help. 


Then suddenly the appalling fact flashed upon | The boat returned to an even keel on the 
him that this tremendous rush of water would | next reach as the wind fell more astern. 


infallibly carry away their own dam at Graf- | 
ton! 


It was a new dam, and had cost more than 
they could well spare. Where the money would 
come from to build another he did not know, 


such weather, and even under the scrap of 
canvas, traversed the mile-long pond faster 
than ever before in his life. 
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From this point the river swept in long ser- 
pentine curves, so that upon one reach he would 
be almost running free, while at the next it 
would be necessary to make painfully short 





and the mill, besides, would be paralyzed for | tiller, and with a shivering lurch the Icicle 
months in the busiest season. But if it were | | reeled round another curve. 


only possible to reach the place in time to open 
the gates, there was a chance that the force of | 


The a hair’s breadth of being flung violently upon 


tear the rudder from its bolts, he was within | little, and the piers emerged again, apparently 
uninjured. The flood still ran furious and 
deep; but since the dam had endured the first 
strain, it was almost certain that it would 
stand the steady pressure. 

“Tt’ll hold !’’ said the owner, with a sigh of 
relief. It was not warm, but he mopped his 


| the ice. 


The 
river entered a bit of woodland, and the roar 


| of the tossing branches drowned any noise from 
the waters behind. Twilight was gathering 
thickly ; the trees flashed past in a blur of brown, 
| and again Leonard threw his weight on the 





face with his handkerchief. 
The dam was saved, but the mill would have 
to be shut down until the gates could be re- 


placed. Leonard thought of this with regret 
as he glanced at his father. 

“IT guess we sha’n’t need those sacks, after 
all,’’ he said. 





| Again the windward runner swung a couple 
of feet in air as the boat heeled to the gale. 





CONOMICALLY, the swallow is one 
FE of our best friends, and as such should 
be protected. Horse-flies, house-flies, 
gnats, codling-moths, canker-worm moths, 
leaf-rolling moths, grasshoppers, plant lice, 
spiders, cabbage-butterflies, chick-beetles, 
winged ants, rose- and May-beetles, striped 
cucumber-beetles, cotton-boll weevils—these 
are a few of the injurious insects that the 
birds of the swallow family live upon. 
Oliver Goldsmith in his ‘‘History of 
Animate Nature’’ speaks of the good these 
birds do, thus showing that even at that 
time, when little was known about them, 
they were appreciated. But recently they 
have assumed national importance because | 








A NATIONAL {BENEFACTOR 


— By Harriel 


threatened by the cotton-boll weevil. 
It has been estimated that, in favorable 
circumstances, a single pair of these 
weevils will in one season raise a family of 
twenty-nine or thirty millions. 

The female lays about one hundred and forty 
eggs, depositing each egg in a different square 
or boll of cotton. The boll is punctured, the egg 
deposited, and the insect passes on to another. 

No cotton comes from a boll thus ‘‘stung.’’ 
Rather it shrivels and dies while furnishing 








of their great service in checking the danger | food for the growing worm. This pest is! bird is a migrant, only, in most parts of the 


South. It is during these migratory flights, 
when the weevils are flying in the open, that 
the birds do so much good. 
We of the Northern and Western States 
have this cliff-swallow, as well as the other 
| varieties, as summer visitors. With us 
they build their nests and raise their young. 
Because of the persecution of English 
sparrows, especially successful against the 
purple martin, and because of man’s igno- 
rance as to their value, and consequent indif- 
ference, the swallows have become scarce in 
many localities where they formerly bred in 
great abundance. 
It is incumbent on us to give what protec- 
tion we can to these national benefactors— 
the swallows. 


filliams Myers 


spreading at the rate of fifty miles a year, 
and unless methods can be found to arrest 
its progress, it will eventually infest the 
entire cotton-producing area. The Biological 
Survey has found thirty-eight species of birds | 
which feed upon these weevils. Foremost 
among these are the several species of swallows, 
including the beautiful but diminishing purple | 
martin. 

Forty-seven adult weevils have been found in 
the stomach of a single cliff-swallow. This 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

HE Secretary of the Navy calls attention to 

the change in the character of ships-of-war 
and of naval warfare by the remark that what 
is needed in the navy now is not men who 
can ‘‘shin’’ a mast, 
but men who are 
skilled mechanics. A 
modern battle-ship is 
a floating machine- 
shop. 


IRD lovers in 

Europe have no- 
ticed that whenever 
there is a contest 
between flying - ma- 
chines the birds in 
the vicinity disap- 
pear. They evidently 
look upon the air- 
ships as monstrous 
birds of prey. If fly- 
ing-machines should 
become common, the 
birds will grow accus- 
tomed to them, as 
even timid horses 
learn that a trolley- 
ear will not hurt 
them. 


HINA’S treeless 

hills have been 
used as an illustra- 
tion of the dangers of 
deforestation in the 
United States; but the Chinese are planning to 
set a different sort of example to the rest of the 
world. The government has secured a tract 
of land near Mukden for a forestry school and 
nursery, and the Shantung Railroad Company 
has planted trees along both sides of its tracks 
for two hundred and sixty miles. 





STATUE OF 
GEN. LEW WALLACE. 


N URGENT need for reform in the United 
States Life-Saving Service has been called 

to the attention of Congress. No inducements 
for recruits, no rewards for veterans, no relief 
for those disabled in the course of duty, no 
increase in pay with long service, and no pension 
on retirement are some of the things which 
seem to afford just cause of complaint from a 
body of men among the most faithful, heroic 
and modest to be found anywhere in the country. 


WENTY-NINE years ago the first Society 
of Christian Endeavor was formed in Port- 
land, Maine. The other day the fourth world 
convention of the organization was held in 
Agra, India. Forty-five hundred members 
gathered, one thousand of whom were delegates 
from America. At one of the meetings addresses 
or responses were made in twenty different 
languages. It is estimated that there are now 
three and a half million members of the society 
throughout the world. 
LEADING Western university, whose foot- 
ball eleven had a notable record of victories 
last fall, has sent letters of explanation and 
apology to its rivals as a result of the discovery 
that one of its players was technically ineligible 
to represent it. The incident illustrates the 
splendid standard of athletic honor now main- 
tained at some of the leading institutions—a 
standard which is much higher than a few 
years ago, and its influence is inevitably felt 
outside the realm of athletics. 
portent which come on Saturday or 
Monday are especially grateful to those 
who hope to enjoy them, for they give two 
free days in succession. This year there are 
three such that are generally observed, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Memorial day and Fourth of 
July. Christmas comes on Sunday, but Mon- 
day will be observed as the legal holiday, and 
if that is included, it makes four. In such 
states as observe Labor day on the first Monday 
in September, there will be another double day 
of freedom from work. 
ANDICAP, hurdle or obstacle races some- 
times develop the best qualities in a horse. 
Also in men. The president of one of the 
largest railroad systems in America said re- 
cently, in the course of a lecture before the 
students of a great college, that this was, with 
one exception, his first visit to a college campus. 
‘My alma mater,’’ he continued, ‘‘was a six- 
teen by fifteen district school in Iowa, sixty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad. The only 
college yell I ever heard was that produced by 
the floggings of the schoolmaster, and I used 
to give it pretty regularly, too.’”? The boy 
with ability need not be discouraged if he finds 
it impossible to get the education in college 
which he needs. He will succeed in spite of 
his obstacles if the seeds of success are in him. 


R. EDISON, in taking a visitor through 

his laboratories, casually called his atten- 
tion to nine thousand unsuccessful experiments 
that had been made in the attempt to perfect 
the storage-battery. ‘‘Then all those experi- 
ments have been wasted !’’ exclaimed the visitor. 
“Oh, no,’’ said Mr. Edison, calmly. ‘I now 
know of nine thousand things not to do.’’ In- 
cidentally, the episode throws light on the course 





of invention, sometimes regarded as little more 
than lucky accident. In reality, it is almost 
always the patient testing of every avenue, 
until the right one is found. 


HOEVER thinks that faith in religion is 

weakening should take heart from the 
fact that it was a book in defense of Christianity 
which, more than any other thing, led the 
people of Indiana to select Gen. Lew Wallace 
as one of their distinguished sons to be honored 
by a statue in the Capitol in Washington. 
‘*Ben Hur,’’? which has been read all over the 
world and translated into many languages, gave 
to General Wallace a fame which he would not 
have won had it not been for the deep interest 
of men and women in the life and teachings of 


the Christ. 
* © 


ANTICIPATION. 


Night dreams of day, and winter seems 
In sleep fo breathe the balm of May. 
John B. Tabb. 


* ¢ 


THIS GROWING .NATION. 


RESIDENT TAFT’S message to Con- 
gress, recommending changes in the inter- 
state commerce law and proposing a new 

law for the creation of national corporations 
engaged in trade among the states, would have 
been deemed revolutionary a few years ago. 

The growth of population, the rapid building 
of railroads, their consolidation into transcon- 
tinental lines, and the expansion of business 
beyond state boundaries till it has become 
national, have prepared the people for the 
recommendation by the President of a fuller 
exercise of the powers of the government over 
interstate commerce. 

Such control has been urged by both great 
political parties, which have differed only as 
to the way in which the control should be 
exercised; but the constructive statesmen 
charged with the labor of carrying out the 
proposed policy must assume responsibility for 
all its merits and all its defects. 

The Sherman antitrust law was intended 
chiefly to prevent industrial monopolies, but it 
has been so interpreted by the courts that it 
applies to all forms of business, including rail- 
road and telegraph companies. It has generally 
been admitted that the extension of the law to 
transportation companies has seriously affected 
the healthful development of business. The 
President’s recommendation that railroads be 
allowed to make rate agreements among them- 
selves, now forbidden, is in line with this feel- 
ing. His recommendations for modifications in 
the interstate commerce law and for the crea- 
tion of a court of commerce also grow out of the 
supposed needs, developed by the working of 
the old law. 

The reports from Washington indicate that 
the Congressional leaders and the railroad 
managers are ready to accept the President’s 
suggestions. When the suggestions shall have 
been enacted into law, and tested in practise, the 
people will discover whether they are wise or 
not. But in any event, they are evidence of 
the growing recognition that this is a great 
nation, as well as a federation of states. 


CONCERNING BUTTERMILK. 


HINGS which not every one appreciates, 
+. about which there is a certain flavor of 

exclusiveness, usually command the eager 
enthusiasm of their admirers. Thus the devo- 
tion of the lover of buttermilk to his favorite 
tipple is almost passionate. He cannot help 
boasting of its virtues, and urging it on the 
palates of those who do not like it and do not 
wish to learn to. His very zeal often defeats 
its own ends, which is a pity, for buttermilk 
is a wholesome drink, and deserves to be more 
popular than it is. 

There is, to be sure, a legend that every one 
drinks it in the country. The jug is supposed 
to be filled after each churning, and emptied 
long before the next one. In haying-time as a 
quencher of thirst, and in the winter as a 
promoter of mild and cheerful conviviality, 
buttermilk is declared to be the true rural 
beverage. 

Unfortunately, the facts are otherwise. Farm- 
ers, as a rule, feed their pigs and not themselves 
on the by-product of the churn. Switchel, no 
doubt, has more lovers, although less talkative 
ones, and so has cider. 

But Professor Metchnikoff, the eminent biol- 
ogist, has given a useful advertisement to a 
deserving article. He discovered that intestinal 
microbes, which he holds responsible for many 
maladies, including premature old age, do not 
thrive in lactic acid, which is the characteristic 
thing about buttermilk. He also learned that 
the Bulgarians, a nation of sour-milk drinkers, 
produce an astonishing number of centenarians. 
Ergo; if you would live long, drink butter- 
milk. 

Boston, temperamentally unable to resist in- 
novation, whether dietary, religious or-educa- 
tional, has responded at once. Ten thousand 
quarts a day are consumed there, and the 
restaurant-keepers have taken to making up the 
beverage out of ordinary milk and prepared 
lactic-acid tablets. From other cities come 
similar reports; the habit is demonstrably 





spreading. Not every one who drinks it will 
live to be a hundred; but the taste once 
acquired, buttermilk is a delightfully refresh- 
ing drink in hot weather, and healthful and 
nourishing the year round. 


COURSE OF TIME. 


For some too fast, for some too slow; 
Time never stops to sleep or dine. 
W. H. Burleigh. 


* 


WHO MADE IT? 


UR grandmothers could have related the 
O biography of every garment they habit- 

ually wore. From the stockings knitted 
by their own hands to the homespun from their 
own looms, or the silk gown made up by the 
visiting seamstress, each piece of clothing had 
its own domestic history. , 

To-day all that is changed. Scarcely any 
farmer’s wife could give account of her various 
garments. Where were her stockings woven or 
her corsets stitched? In what garret were the 
buttons sewed on her percale wrapper? In 
what great factory was her shirt-waist cut out? 
In what distant city was the machinery which 
shaped her shoes? What New York tailor 
determined the lines of her serviceable, ready- 
made suit? 

These questions and a score of similar ones 
would be posers for the average woman the 
country over. Since women have escaped 
responsibility for the making of many of the 
family garments, they have ceased to be inter- 
ested in the workers on those garments. These 
have become mere impersonal ‘‘hands,’’ and 
their weariness or hunger or cold, their insuffi- 
cient wages or unhealthful conditions, are too 
remote for the imagination to deal with. 

But the conscientiots woman is beginning to 
realize that her own ease must not be purchased 
by indifference to another’s pain. She must 
find new ways to establish the personal sym- 
pathy between worker and buyer which ought 
to be one of the most fundamental and helpful 
of human relations. Unless she does so, some 
truth-telling poet will fling out another scathing 
arraignment, which, like Hood’s ‘Song of the 
Shirt,’’ shall rouse the reader to the misery of 
the underpaid and overworked, by the toil of 
whose fingers we to-day are comfortably 


clothed. 
® » 


AMERICAN FIRE LOSSES. 


N ENGLISHWOMAN who came to this 
continent last fall to attend the meeting 
of the British Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Science, in Winnipeg, remarked 
of a visit to acquaintances in this country, ‘‘Do 
you know, they live in a wooden house!””__ 

Among English, and indeed most Continental 
people, the remark may appear only as the 
expression of a natural and legitimate surprise ; 
but to Americans it suggests an amusing igno- 
rance of conditions in this country. It is those 
conditions, nevertheless, which are largely 
responsible for the stupendous annual fire loss 
in the United States, and the great cost of 
protection against fire, as compared with corre- 
sponding figures in Europe. 

According to statistics gathered by the Census 
Bureau, the average annual cost of fire protec- 
tion to each citizen in one hundred and fifty- 
eight American cities is one dollar and sixty-five 
cents. In Berlin it is twenty-six cents, in 
London nineteen cents, St. Petersburg twenty- 
two cents, Paris twenty-one cents, Stockholm 
twenty-three cents. 

There is no country in the world where fire 
departments have reached a higher state of 
efficiency, or where the equipment is better 
than in the United States. Most of the modern 
fire-fighting appliances, indeed, are of American 
invention and manufacture; yet in spite of 
this, the total fire loss in this country in 1907 
was two hundred and fifteen million dollars, 
or more than two and one-half dollars per 
capita. In Europe it was forty-eight cents 
per capita. 

The difference against this country is due 
chiefly to the materials and methods of con- 
struction in the United States. In short, the 
explanation lies largely in the Englishwoman’s 
remark. We still live in wooden houses. She 
might have added that we build them without 
a thought that they may burn, and therefore 
in a way to make them the easiest possible 
prey for the flames. 


*® © 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


HE recent exhibition in New York City 
T by the manufacturers of automobiles was 
a striking reminder of the remarkable 
development of this industry. No less than 
eighty-four different makes of cars were shown, 
although only a dozen foreign factories were 
represented. Grown from small beginnings a 
few years ago, the automobile business now 
involves hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
what was regarded as a passing fad of million- 
aires has taken its place as a permanent institu- 
tion in the commercial world as well as in the 
realm of pleasure. 
Most of the earlier automobiles were imported ; 
but American enterprise and genius have been 
equal to the occasion, and this country now 





sends abroad far more machines than it receives. 
In the first ten months of 1909 the exports were 
valued at over six and one-half million dollars, 
a gain of two millions over the same months of 
1908, and the imports for the same period were 
less than one-half as much. 

The influence of the automobile upon the 
national life is not lightly to be estimated. It 
is felt by millions who will never own cars or 
ride in them. The expected reduction in price 
has not taken place, yet the estimated output 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand cars 
for 1910 will not fill all the orders. Some old 
machines go to the scrap-heap, but the total 
number in use is rapidly increasing. No doubt 
many people buy automobiles who cannot afford 
them. Their extravagance is characteristic of 
the tendency of the times in many respects. 

The automobile is a leading agency in the 
good roads movement, although, paradoxically, 
it is a most potent agent in making a good road 
bad. It is revolutionizing the vacation busi- 
ness, providing a new vocation for thousands 
of men, and introducing new problems in traffic 
regulations and conditions. It is a symbol of 
the faster pace at which the world is moving. 


PAY OF LEGISLATORS IN ENGLAND. 


EMBERS of the British House of Com- 
mons are not paid by the state. Conse- 
quently, membership in the House has 

been practically confined to men with inde- 
pendent fortunes. The fact that it costs from 
twenty-five hundred to five thousand dollars to 
get elected to the unpaid position still further 
tends to discourage men of modest means from 
seeking seats in Parliament. ; 

The Irish party, which is represented by 
poor men, pays its members of Parliament a 
salary of about twelve hundred dollars each, 
out of a fund raised by subscription. American 
friends of Irish home rule have long been gen- 
erous contributors to that fund. 

The growth of the Labor party and the in- 
creasing political activity of the labor-unions 
have resulted in the election to Parliament in 
recent years of working men dependent on their 
daily wage for their own support as well as 
for the support of their families. The unions 
have been levying a tax upon their members, 
to be used for the payment of salaries to these 
men, who have been compelled to pledge them- 
selves to vote in accordance with instructions 
given to them by a general labor-union council. 

As the working man is under a species of 
moral compulsion to join the labor-union if he 
would obtain work. at his trade, and as he is 
further under compulsion to contribute toward 
the salary of a member of Parliament with 
whose views he may not be in sympathy, this 
arrangement has been opposed by some work- 
ing men. One of them resisted the collection 
of the tax, and the case was carried to the 
highest British court. The decision, recently 
handed down, sustains the workman on the 
ground that the laws under which the labor- 
unions are organized do not permit them to 
collect from their members money to be used 
for political purposes. 

The Labor leaders have announced their 
intention of asking the new Parliament to 
amend the laws so as to permit the levying of 
assessments for use in political agitation. 


Y A happy coéperation between individuals 
and the state, New York bids fair to have 
one of the largest and finest parks in the world, 
extending along the Hudson River for fifteen 
miles, and including twenty-five thousand acres. 
The magnificent Palisades, saved from destruction 
by private generosity, were dedicated as a park 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration. The pro- 
posed new park is an outcome of that, and an 
addition to it. It will owe its existence to a gift 
of ten thousand acres of land and a million dollars 
by Mrs. Edward H. Harriman. Other wealthy 
persons have given a million and a half more, and 
now Governor Hughes has asked the legislature 
to appropriate the necessary two and one-half 
millions to complete the project. The proposed 
reservation will include the beautiful Ramapo 
Hills, hardly inferior to the Catskills themselves 
in wild, romantic picturesqueness. 
NTHROPOLOGISTS have long held that the 
shape of the head was an infallible indi- 
cation of race, far more trustworthy evidence 
than that offered by language, complexion or 
national customs. Now an inquiry made under 
the direction of a professor from Columbia Univer- 
sity seems to demonstrate that it takes only one 
generation for the “cephalic index” of immigrant 
peoples to show a marked change. Children of 
long-headed Sicilians and those of round-headed 
Russian Jews present an almost identical inter- 


mediate head form. This fact, if verified, makes. 


it appear that many of the most pronounced vari- 
ations of race are superficial, and point to the 
development sooner than was at first thought pos- 
sible of a homogeneous “American” racial type. 
N CALIFORNIA a substantial movement for 
the preservation of the old Spanish missions 
has been organized. During visits to the state in 
recent years, both President Roosevelt and Pres- 
ident Taft have earnestly indorsed and encour- 
aged the work as one in which there may well be 
more than local interest. These old missions, 
dating from the closing years of the eighteenth 
century and the opening years of the nineteenth, 
are now pretty well abandoned and falling in 
ruins. They belong to a most romantic period of 
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Pacific coast history, and to the tourist there is 
nothing of greater interest. The mission at Santa 
Barbara has recently been restored to its original 
beauty, and the same has been done for the San 
Gabriel mission. The finest of them all, the mis- 
sion at San Juan Capistrano, is said to need im- 
mediate attention, and those at San Antonio, San 
Bautista and San Fernando are in special danger 
of complete decay and ruin. The first of the mis- 
sions was that.at San Diego in 1769, and the latest 
and most northerly of them is that at Sonoma, 
which dates from 1823. In all there are twenty- 
one of them, and a century ago they were not only 
active in missionary work among the Indians, but 
they also possessed great wealth in orchards, 
vineyards and ranches. 
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COUNTED IN. 


HE buckboard stood in front of the steps and 

the crowd was gaily collecting. Old Mr. 
Beekman watched them wistfully. It was Carol 
Frost who, turning to call back a gay word to 
some one, noticed the lonely figure with the 
pathetic eyes and dangling trumpet. 

“Excuse me just a moment,” she said to Juliet 
Beekman. “I want to speak to your grandfather.” 

She ran back up the steps and held out her hand 
for the trumpet. 

“We are going to climb Old Bald,” she ex- 
plained. ‘“‘We expect to reach the top about 
noon. We have mirrors to signal with and a 
field-glass. Won’t you wave to us? I am sure 
we could see you.” 

The old man’s face brightened. “Surely! 
Surely!” He nodded eagerly. “I'll watch.” 

All the morning he was restless and excited. 
He climbed to his room for his largest handker- 
chief, and went into the house half a dozen times 
to compare his watch with the clock. Finally the 
flashes appeared. A number of people were 
watching, and answered from the steps. In his 
corner he waved his handkerchief alone. 

He was waiting when the crowd returned. 
Carol went to him at once. 

“I brought you the prettiest stone I could find 
on the top,” she said. 

“I thank ye—thank ye kindly!” the old man 
answered; and then, his eagerness conquering, 
“Are ye sure ye saw me?” 

“Sure,” Carol answered. ‘“‘You were standing 
right on this corner; the others were on the steps.” 

The old man’s face was almost radiant. Some 
one had watched for him—for him! 

That was the way it began—the old man’s happy 
summer. Presently a few others fell into the 
habit of stopping a minute or two to tell him of 
their trips; and when they had a “‘stripping-bee,” 
at Carol’s suggestion he was invited. It did not 
trouble him that he could not hear; it was happi- 
ness enough to be doing something with other 
people. His old, trembling fingers fumbled eagerly 
over the fragrant fir. 

Juliet did not wholly like it. “You mustn’t let 
grandfather bother,” she told Carol. 

“He doesn’t,” Carol answered, quietly. “It 
isn’t a bother; it’s a pleasure.” 

A month after she reached home Carol received 
a package and a note. The package contained an 
old medal. The note was from Juliet. 

“Poor grandfather left us last week,” Juliet 
wrote. “He wasn’t ill; he just fell asleep one 
night and did not wake again. Afterward we 
found this old school medal marked with your 
name. You won’t care for it, 1 know, but I send 
it for his sake. We miss him more than we would 
have thought possible. I wish I had the chance 
to talk to him again—he wanted so little, and we 
were so thoughtless.” 

Carol touched the little old medal tenderly. It 
had cost sometimes,—that summer,—but she was 
so glad now. 

* ¢ 


A CLAM FRITTER. 


ie HAT’S become of Sally French lately?” 
asked Aunt Marcia. “She’s such a dear 
girl I’d hoped to see more of her before I leave.” 

“Tm afraid you mayn’t, aunty,” confessed 
Louise, uncomfortably. ‘“‘You see—well—things 
aren’t exactly as they were between us. There’s 
no quarrel, but the other day, when I was telling 
her something particularly confidential and im- 
portant,—you needn’t laugh! It was important 
to me, if it isn’t a very big secret,—Sally was so 
unresponsive she hardly seemed even interested, 
and I couldn’t help showing I was disappointed 
in her; arfd then her feelings were hurt, and she 
hasn’t been here since.” 

“Dear, dear, that’s a pity!” said Aunt Marcia. 
“But she may have been tired, or dull, or head- 
achey, or you mayn’t have put things clearly. I 
can’t believe she’s really unsympathetic. Perhaps 
it’s only another case of clam fritter.” 

“Another case of what?” said Louise. 

“Haven’t I ever told you that story? I thought 
it was almost a byword in the family. It happened 
long ago, just before I became engaged. Some 
silly, disparaging remark I’d made about Tom, 
the way girls will, just for fear people would guess 
I was fond of him, had been repeated and dis- 
torted, and he stopped coming to the house. I 
felt dreadfully, and went to my dearest friend, 
Laura Martin, and told her my troubles. I was 
shy, and a long while really getting into my story, 
but I told it at last. My emotion gradually over- 
came me as I went on, and I finished by declaring 
that my heart would break if matters weren’t put 
right, and demanding wildly, ‘O Laura, tell me 
what to do!’ 

“ “Have a clam fritter,’ said Laura, briskly.” 

“Aunt Marcia! But I don’t understand. Was 
it slang?” ; 

“It was not, nor heartlessness, either; but you 
may imagine my feelings. I flung out of the door 
in a tempest of wrath and tears, and this cruel 
world looked very black indeed. It wasn’t rosy 
again till the next day, when I found that my dear, 
loyal Laura had already given Tom a hint before 
I went to her; and that returning late from the 
beach party where she had done so, she had been 
up all the rest of the night with a small brother, 
who had a raging tooth. 


tale, and was quite asleep and dreaming reminis- 
cent dreams before I was well into it. My con- 
cluding appeal woke her suddenly, and she spoke 
before she was fully awake. That was all; except, 
that is, that I was both too near-sighted and too 
much excited to notice that she was napping.” 

Louise laughed, a little reluctantly. 

“T can’t claim my confidences were anything as 
important as a love-affair,” she owned, ‘‘and Sally 
certainly didn’t insult my feelings with a clam 
fritter. But then, I wasn’t near-sighted and she 
wasn’t asleep.” 

Aunt Marcia smiled her wise and whimsical 
smile. 

“Are you so very sure, Louise?” she asked. 
“Most of us, even the truest and warmest-hearted, 
are caught napping once in a while in our tact, 
our sympathy, or our understanding. Very few of 
us always see another person’s excuse as clearly 
as we see our own grievance. I’m inclined to 
think, if you talk it over with Sally, you'll find, 
after all, that somebody was nodding, and some- 
body didn’t see.” 

e* ¢ 


INDIANS AND WORK. 


NDIANS and work are terms that are not asso- 
ciated together. The ideas are not even neigh- 
borly. Nevertheless, one can get a large amount 
of work done by an Indian if the task assigned 
to him takes the form of carrying a canoe over a 
portage, or of setting traps for beaver, or of fol- 
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lowing a moose through a trackless forest, with 
snow two feet deep and no snow-shoes. This is 
what a white man would call work, but it is the | 
Indian’s recreation. What the savage is at farm- 
ing is told in the pages of Mr. J. W. Sanborn’s 
book on the Seneca Indians. 


One day in May, making calls upon the Indians, 
I observed three young men of about twenty-five 
— lowing. o© be more exact, the Indians 
ay in the shade of an apple-tree, the plow slept in 
the furrow, and the horses stood nodding. Return- 
ing an hour later, there was no change of base. 

he thought occurred to me, “Here is a chance 
to give those lazy fellows a lesson they will not 
forget.” So hitching my horse, I jumped the rail 
fence, took the reins, started the team, and fin- 
ished plowing the piece. 

Then, turning to the aggravatingly indifferent | 
three, as they “reclined beneath the branches of 
a wide-spread tree,” I volunteered the following 
advice: 

“Boys, if you want to get on in this world you 
must not spend much time in the shade.” 

The Indians, delighted to know that the job was 
finished, cried out to ask “if the missionary would 
not be kind enough to unhitch the team!” 

I did unhitch my own horse, and drove off at a | 
high rate of speed, reflecting deeply on the doc- | 


trine of total depravity. 





* ¢ 


VALUABLE RELICS. 


WO paintings, relics of the conquered Guer- 

riere, have recently been taken to Boston, to | 
be exhibited in the Constitution. When the 
British ship was sinking, after the famous battle, | 
Commodore Isaac Hull of the American vessel 
sent an officer on board the Guerriére to secure 
some souvenir of the victory. The officer cut with 
his sword the two pictures from the walls of the 
cabin, and carried them to Hull, in the possession | 
of whose family they have since remained, until 
acquired by the Navy Department. 


The paintings represent. an Egyptian scene and 
a Corinthian temple, and are valued highly as 
relics. They were not, however, the only souve- 
nirs taken from the sinking ship. Frederic Stan- 
hope Hall, in “Twenty-Six Historic Ships,” tells 
the story of another article rescued from the 
waters. 

Just before setting fire to the Guerriére, Captain 
Hull asked his prisoner, Captain Dacres, if there 
was anything he would like to save from’his ship. 

“Ves,” replied the defeated British officer, “I 
would like to have my mother’s Bible, which I 
have carried about with me for years.” 

A lieutenant was sent from the Constitution to 
secure the Bible, and from that moment the two 
captains became fast friends, and remained such 
until Hull’s death in 1843. 

Years after the battle Hull, as a commodore, 
met Dacres as an admiral at Gibraltar, and at a 
dinner given the American on board the British 
flag-ship, Dacres showed Mrs. Hull the very Bible 
which her husband had saved. 


* ¢ 


UNFAMILIAR GROUND. 


HE tourist who had secured a guide within a 

few moments after his arrival in Rome spoke 
crisply tothe man. “I’ve only got an hour or so 
to spare for Rome,” he said, “and I want to see 
just two things—one’s St. Peter’s and the other is 
the Forum. Take me to them both as quick as 
you can.” 

The guide engaged a carriage, into which the 
tourist jumped, and after a few words from the 
a to the driver, the equipage started off at a 
risk rate. Suddenly it stopped, and the tourist 
ceased his fire of questions abruptly. : 

*Hop out,” he said to his a urging him by a 
slight push. “Now which is this, the Forum or 
St. Peter’s?” 


® © 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 


HE country doctor had come to prescribe for 

Lucy, the colored cook’s little daughter, who 
was suffering from the unfashionable ailment 
known as “chills.” 

The doctor opened his saddle-bags and prepared 
several doses of the time-honored remedy, quinin 
in capsules. . 

Lucy sat up in bed, watching the proceedings 
with great interest, as the doctor filled each tiny 
capsule and ca it. But when she heard the 
instructions, “Give her one of these every two 
hours,” she wailed in terror: ; 

“Is you gwine to mek me swaller dem little glass 
bottles, stoppers an’ all?” 


*® ¢ 


THE BETTER PART. 


R. McNABBER, says the London Daily Mail, 
had just told his pastor that he was planning 
a trip to the Holy Land. 

“And whiles I’m there,” he continued, “T’ll read 
the ten commandments aloud frae the top o’ 
Mount Sinai.” 

““McNabber,” replied the minister, gravely, 





“She was nodding with sleep when I began my 





“tak my advice. Bide at hame an’ keep them.” 
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No Need to Have 
| Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any fine cafe, 
that some salt always flows. Ask for the 
reason, and you will be told, ‘‘We use only 
Shaker Salt.” 
| Every home can get that same salt. 
| Every good grocer sells it. All that is 
| necessary is to insist on genuine Shaker 
| Salt. 
| . 

Exceedingly Dry 
| Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with starch. 
| It flows because it is fineanddry. And it 
comes in a paraffined, sanitary, damp- 
proof box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from Shaker 
Salt by an elaborate process which we 
control. This gypsum is found in all nat- 














ural salt, and no other maker removes it. 

Gypsum is Plaster of Paris—a pebble 
former, the basis of gall stones and gravel. 
Yet from no table salt save Shaker is the 
gypsum filtered out. 


Not 


Costly 


Shaker Salt 
costs but 10c 
per year over 
common, 
coarse, soggy 
bag salt. Ev- 
ery house- 
wife can 
afford this 
pure, dry, 
dainty salt. 

But get the 
genuine 
Shaker Salt, 
for no other 
table salt 
offers these 
advantages, 
It is a pity 
not to have 
the best in so 
cheap a thing 
as salt. 

Price, east 
of the Rockies, 
10c per box. 


7 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Mich. 
Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent 
pure, as proved by Government tests. 
A Library Coupon, good for magazines and 
books, in every box of Shaker Salt. ( 
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is the business man’s train to San Francisco. 
Every night as this famous train leaves Chicago, the buffet car 


club. 


The Union Pacific - Southern Pacific 


thesshort, quick route that the business man demands. 
ck is ballasted with dustless Sherman gravel and protected 


“Best in the World.”’ 


information address 


> LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
~_ Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 
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THE WAY TO SCHOOL 
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IVE minutes chasing butterflies 
Way over, off the road ; 
Five minutes watching Willie Price 
Do tricks with his pet toad ; 
Five minutes helping Gibbsie get 
His pig back in the pen— 
I wonder if it’s school-time yet? 
I guess I’m late again. 


I think I lost a little time 
Because I walked so slow 

Where Johnny Watkins lost a dime 
A day or two ago. 

It’s underneath the leaves somewhere, 
And Johnny feels so blue 

That I just stopped a minute there 
Because he asked me to. 


And then it rained a little bit, 
And Dominick McPhee 

Had his straw hat, and had to sit 
Under a good thick tree, 

Or else he’d get it spoiled and get 
The top all swelled. You see, 

A straw hat is not safe to wet— 
His kind, especially. 


And after we had saved his hat 
From getting spoiled for him, 

A big woodpecker came and sat 
Up on a rotten limb; 

And Johnny said when they’re about, 
Somebody told the boys, 

You see a lot of worms come out 
To see what makes the noise. 


So then we boys all stayed about 
A couple minutes more, 

In hopes to see the worms come out 
Which he was rapping for; 

But after he went b-r-r-r and b-r-r-r 
A while, he flew away, 

And Johnny said he guessed there were 
No worms at home that day. 


So then we hurried up, and ran 
As fast as we could run, 

To get there just as school began. 
And just when it’s begun 

I had to run back to the tree 
To get my slate and rule; 

And yet the teacher cannot see 
Why boys are late for school! 


* ¢ 
A Modern Estimate of Greatness. 


ECENTLY there 
R were erected in 

the memorial hall 
of Yale University two 
tablets in memory of 
members of the class 
of 1853, a class distin- 
guished for the number 
of great names it has 
given to the world. 

Both of these tablets, 
erected by the survivors 
of that class, commem- 
orate the lives of mis- 
sionaries—Dr. Charles Harding, who died a 
missionary in India, and the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, whose more than fifty years of mis- 
sionary service in the Sandwich Islands and 
Micronesia are notable in the annals of mis- 
sionary service. 

The address of presentation was made by 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, for years American 
ambassador to Germany, and before that pres- 
ident of Cornell University. He said: 

“Among the classmates we have lost were 
others in church, in state, in literature, in 
scholarship, who held places which the world 
considered higher than the places held by either 
of these men, as things go in this world. And 
yet, when we wish to leave with our alma 
mater the names which she must not willingly 
let die, we have named these two. 

‘‘We have named them because their ideals 
were the highest, and because they sacrificed 
most to make those ideals real... . é; 

‘‘Men like these have given the world some- 
thing better than any material success in ma- 
king savage races into twentieth-century men 
of labor and business. 

‘These two classmates of ours gave to our 
land, to us, to all our thinking fellow citizens, 
something more precious than this—noble ideals 
of self-sacrifice, of the spirit of Saint Paul, 
something of the spirit, we may say reverently, 
of Christ himself. . . . These names, there- 
fore, we deliver to our alma mater, for the 
inspiration of successive generations of students 
in Yale University during all the coming cen- 
turies.’’ 

These are notable words, and worthy to 
have been spoken on such an occasion. ‘They 
indicate that the standards by which successful 
men of the present age judge of success are not 
wholly commercial or military; but that the 
real successes are those that inspire lives to 
lofty ideals and righteous living. 

In the same building in which these tablets 
are erected is writ large a quotation which is still 
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true, as attested by the judgment of men of 
to-day : 

‘‘And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for 


ever and ever.’’ 
*°* © 


THE DEAR OLD WAY. 


ENELOPE is the name given her by a con- 
Pp tributor to the Manchester Guardian. She 
had studied cookery in a chemical laboratory, 
and the principles of housecleaning in the lecture- 
room. Then, armed with a housewifery diploma, 
she returned to her mother’s house and. tried to 
put her acquired science into practise. She met, 
as may be imagined, the succession of defeats 
that bestrew the path of the daughter who stays 
at home; for it is only in books that the daughter 
of the house is a monument of tact and humor, 
and goes about her household duties jingling keys 
and singing catches of gay song. 
“You don’t know how difficult it is to be a 
daughter of the house with success,’ Penelo 


pe 
confided to a sympathetic friend, “when one-half 
of the house knew you as a baby, and the other 


half wishes it had never known you and your 


interfering ways at all. 

“You should have seen their faces,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘when I drew up a time-table of meals for 
a week ahead, to save wasting cook’s time and 
mine every morning. 

“Cook nearly gave notice. She said it had never 
been done that way—and you know the rest. 

“It’s so queer, isn’t it, that they think there is 
something wrong and unfeminine about you if you 
get the housekeeping done in a few minutes, in- 
stead of spreading it over the whole morning, and 
getting in everybody’s way? 

“It was the same with the housework,” Penel- 
ope went on to complain. “I did my best to 

rove to Sarah that if she were to do things in a 
abor-saving way she would —— have time to 
go for a walk every day before luncheon. That 
nearly caused a revolution. 

“First, there was cook, who said she had never 
been in any place where the housemaid went for a 
walk before luncheon. 

“Then there was mother, who said she didn’t 
want to interfere, of course, when I was doing 
things so pee but if I went away at any time 
she really couldn’t have the maids going out every 
morning, with no one to see where they went. 

“TI represented that I should not dream in any 
ease of seeing where they went; also that the 
maids went out on certa! n evenings, as it was, 
when it might be more desirable, and certainly 
less possible, to see where they went. 

“Mother was P my perenne to dm. my point, 
when Sarah spoiled it all by declaring that nothing 
would induce her to go out in the morning; she 
had never done such a oe in any other place 
and she was not going to be put upon now. If 
she could have another evening instead, and an 
extra Sunday— Well, after that all was sound 
and confusion, and mother came out of it kind, 
but triumphant.” 

Penelope then described her attempt to induce 
the housemaid to profit by some new invention by 
which metal or plate polish was combined with a 
cleaning cloth. 

“She seemed quite pionoet about it at first,” 
said Penelope, ‘“‘when I pointed out that she need 
no longer fill her cupboard with plate brushes and 
bits of rag and tins of sticky brass paste, and that 
saucer 0 pee powder that sprinkles pink dust 
over everything when it gets dry. Then mother 
caught her one day rubbing up the drawing-room 
candlesticks with my new patent cloth, and be- 
cause | couldn’t prove on the spur of the moment 
that the brass would be none the worse for it fifty 
years hence, she said she would ‘leave it to me, of 
course, but ihe old way seemed safer.’ 

“After that I found cook putting the cloth on 
the kitchen fire with the Longe. while Sarah hoped 
impressively that she hadn’t ‘given herself blood- 
poisoning by nein the nasty, poisonous eg 

“Now all the old saucers and tins and t — 4 
have reappeared in the housemaid’s cupboard, 
and the silver-cleaning once more occupies one 
whole morning, and the brass occupies another, 
and the stair-rods another, to say nothing of the 
useless copper pots and pans on the kitchen 
chimneypiece that cook never uses, but won’t let 
me put away. 

“ ves ” € 
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8, C P , With a dry smile, 
“we are jogging along comfortably now, quite in 
the style of a hundred years ago.” 


* ¢ 


A LIBRARIAN’S PUZZLE. 


AMILIARITY with books is to be highly 
F commended, yet the particular kind of inti- 

macy cited by the late Senator George F. 
Hoar of Massachusetts, in his “Autobiography of 
Seventy Years,’ might not appeal to the book- 
lover. The story told by Mr. Hoar is of a student, 
a freshman of about 1842. During the first part 
of his first term the boy took from the college 
library the largest and thickest volume it con- 
tained, the works of Bishop Williams, one of the 
prelates persecuted by James II. 


It was an exceedingly dull treatise of theology. 
and the freshman, who had no literary tastes o 
which any one knew, was the only student who 
had ever called for it. 

The boy kept it the six weeks allowed, and then 
renewed it, taking it back ap! when the spring 
came on. He repeated this in his sophomore, 
junior and senior years. 

tor Harris, the librarian, was very curious 
about the matter, and asked some of the boys in 
regard to it, but none of them knew any explana- 
tion. They used to see the book lying on the boy’s 
table, but they never saw him reading it. 

At last, during the winter term of the senior 
year, some of the students broke in unexpected] 
on this classmate. It was late in the evening, an 
he was getting sooty fox bed. Standing on 7, 
close tothe fire, was Bishop Williams’s book. ne 
mystery was solved. It was the student’s habit 
to warm the volume thoroughly and put it into his 
bed before he got in, thus using it as a warming- 


pan. 
The originator of this scheme became a famous 
bishop himself. Doubtless he acquired doctrine 
by absorption. 
* 


NOT A HOOK-WORM CASE. 


R. SWOZZLETON is a wise man, because 
he knew how to cure himself of his most 
troublesome disease. He remarked, says 

a writer in the New York Sun, that he felt it com- 
ing over him again. “I’m afraid,” he said, “I’ve 
got another lazy streak coming on. I’ve had ’em 
before, and I recognize the symptoms.” The cure 
he then proceeded to narrate in the following 
terms: 

Nothing the matter with me. I feel comfortable. 
very comfortable; but I don’t want todo a blessed 
thing. Appetite fine, I sleep well nights, life is 
very pleasant; but the only thing I really feel like 
doing is —_ 

I look out the window and see the yellow sun- 
shine, and the trees seem to be actually beckoning 





to me to come on out; and when I get out and 
smell the woody fall flavor in the air I want to 
quit work entirely and just idle, just loaf, with not 
too much physical exertion. 

I think that after I’ve snuffed in the earth a 
while I’d like to go down and go aboard a steamer, 
with not too many passengers, and sit for a a 
voyage stretched in a chair on the sunny side 0} 
the ship and see the ocean go bys just see the 
ocean go by, with nothing to do but to eat and 
dream and sleep. 

Yes, sir, I’ve got one of my lazy streaks coming 
on; I recognize the symptoms ae I’m feeling 
elegant, but I hate to do a thing. just want to 
let go and loaf. But of course I can’t; I’ve got to 
work. And now I’m about to do what I always 
do when these streaks strike me. 

Down cellar I keep a sawhorse and a buck-saw 
and a quarter of a cord of hard oak wood; and 
when I get to feeling this way I go down cellar 
and lay a stick of that oak cord-wood in the saw- 
horse and pick up the saw and go to sawing. __ 

I don’t know of any work more back-breakin 
than sawing wood, and after I’ve sawed up abou 
three sticks of that wood, why, then, by compari- 
son, the regular work that I have to do seems so 
easy that I am glad to buckle down to it. 

That is my regular and always, for the time, 
sure cure for a lazy streak; and I’m going down 
cellar now. 


TO HALLEY'S COMET 
& te Leger; 
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At Pe; 3 
By Archibald Rutledge 


AR-RUSHING as a lordly storm 
Of fire thro’ the mighty skies, 
We feel thy mute, majestic charm 
With rapture, awe, and wild surmise. 


With rapture: thro’ tremendous space 

Thy form has raced with star-flashed light, 
And proudly kept the awful pace 

Of Neptune plunging thro’ the night. 


With awe: beyond our mortal sight, 
Profounder systems, star and sun, 
Have gazed upon thy wondrous flight, 

And of their glories named thee one. 


Perchance beyond thy boundary lone, 
We might surmise, there wait for us 

Our lost, our loved, our very own, 
And He, their Master, glorious. 


* 
WHAT REAL POVERTY MEANS. 


HILE exploring the city of Damascus on 
W a gloomy evening, a young American 

paused where two alleys met, and 
chanced to observe a glow of light in the shadows 
near by. Further examination proved that it 
came from the heating furnace of one of the baths 
of the city. In “Going Down From Jerusalem” 
Mr. Norman Duncan tells the pathetic little his- 
tory revealed by his investigation. 


The light issued from the end of the lane, which 
terminated in an underground chamber, to which 
it fell by way of a broken stairway of broad stones. 
Here was an old man, as instantly appeared 
from the = of his voice, being lifted timid] 
to demand what presence distur him; an old, 
old man, lying outstretched on his belly upon a 
heap of chopped straw at the little round mouth 
< the men which was no more than a hole in 
he wall. 

e was employed, it seemed, in Eoasing the 
straw yn 8 the aperture, a handful at a time, 
so that it fell, a continuous stream, upon the fire 
below. The old man was lying quite alone in the 
dark, which was hot and dusty and most foul to 


smell. 

“It is a wretched labor,” said the younger 

“Not so,” answered the old man; “it is a labor 
for which I thank God, since, though I am old, I 
am not yet turned beggar. 

he k —_ would know the reward. 

“Sufficient to my small need,” was the reply. 

Sixpence a day! 

“Have you no helper?” 

“There are little children hereabout, who play 
at pushing straw through the hole ; and they give 
me rest in the day, sometimes.” 

“What!” cried he khawaja. “You labor by night 


“Truly, khawaja, with much thankfulness to 
God for the opportunity. I must be diligent lest 
trouble befall me.” 

“‘What trouble menaces?” asked the khawaja. 

“The keeper of the baths,” was the answer, 
“might turn me off.” 

“Have you no sleep at all?” 

‘When the fire is hot,” said the oid man, “I ma 
sleep a little; and sometimes I forget myself an 
sleep against my will.” 

‘“How long,” demanded the khawaja, “have you 
lain here?” 

“Since before I went blind of this dust.” 

“The number of these years?” ; 

“God has privileged me with the favor of the 
bathkeeper for these —_ _.. 

“Friend,” inquired the hawaja, amazed, “do 
you dwell content with your lot?’ 

“Thanks be to God!” the old man replied. 

The khawaja gave the old man a gold piece, and 
must then all at once take to his heels to escape 
the agony of gratitude. 


A LABRADOR RESCUE. 


N HIS work among the people of the Labrador 
| coast Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell has often im- 

periled his life. One such instance is given in 
his book, “Adrift on an Ice-Pan,” in which is told 
the story of his remarkable escape from death. 
What follows—an account of the rescue—is all the 
more impressive from being told in the homely 
words of one of the rescuers. 


One day about a week after Doctor Grenfell’s 
return two men came in from Griquet, fifteen 
miles away. They had walked all that distance, 
although the trail was heavy with snow. “We 

ust felt we must see the doctor and tell him what 
twould ’a’ meant to us if he’d been lost,” said 
George Andrews. 

“’Twas even when us knew ’e was on the ice. 
George Davis seen un first. ’E went to th’ cliff to 
look for seal. ’E got ’is spy-glass an’ made out a 
— an’ dogs on a pan, an’ knowed it war the 

octor. 

“Us had a good strong boat an’ four oars, an’ 
took a hot kettle of tea an’ food for a week, for us 
thought ’ud have to go far, an’ p’r’aps lose 
th’ boat. I di’n’ hope to find the doctor alive, an’ 
kept lookin’ for a sign of un on th’ pans. twa’ 
no’ easy gettin’ to th’ pans wi’ a big sea runnin’. 

“Us saw th’ doctor about twenty minutes afore 
us got t? un. ’E was wavin’ ’is ag. an’ I seen 
’im. ’E was on a pan no bigger’n this floe, an’ I 
dunno what ever kep’ un fro’ goin’ abroad, for 


*twasn’t ice, ’twas packed snow. 
“Th’ pan was away from even th’ slob, floating 





by hisself, an’ th’ open water all roun’, an’ ’twas 
9a across fro’ Goose Cove, an’ outside o’ that 
here’d been no hope. 

“I think th’ way th’ pan held together was on 
account o’ th’ dogs’ bodies meetin’ it, an’t froze 
hard casing the night. ’E was level with th’ 
water, an’ th’ sea washing over us all th’ time. 


“°K ’ad — the dog harnesses an’ stuffed the 
oakum in th’ leg o’ ’is pants to keep un warm. 
’E showed it to we. An’ ’e cut off th’ tops o’ ’is 


boots to keep th’ draft from ’is back. ’E must 
’a’ worked ’ard all night. ’E said ’e droled off 
once or twice, but th’ night seemed wonderfu’ 


ong. 

es took un off th’ pan at about half past seven, 
an’ ’ad a ’ard fight gettin’ in, the sea still runnin 
igh. ’E said ’e was roud to see us comin’ for 
un. And so ’e might, for it grew wonderfu’ cold 
in th’ day, and th’ sea so ’igh the pan couldn’t ’a’ 
lived outside. 

“°E wouldn’t stop when us got ashore, but must 
fo right on, an’ when ’e ’ad clothes an’ was a 

it warm us sent un to St. Anthony with a team.” 


KEEPING OUT VERMIN. 


AWAII offers one of the most impressive 
H illustrations in.the whole world of the 

worth of science in the promotion of the 
material welfare and happiness of man. In proof 
of this statement, made in “Education in the Far 
East,” Pres. Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University tells of the extreme care taken 
to prevent the introduction of any objectionable 


animal or plant. One might possibly smuggleina .- 


small bug or a single garter-snake, but it would 
be practically impossible to bring in a box of 
either. 


Inspectors are on duty at every landing; and 
importations which do not pass may suffer either 
fumigation, return, or destruction. 

At one time manpcnne cuttings came in by mail 
from Queensland in two packages. Inspection 

roved that the cane had been attacked by a skin 

ungus, and that mealy bugs were hidden at the 
base of. the leaves. 

Another package of sugar-cane was entered 
from the Ph —. Islands, which bore evidence 
of the attacks of cane-borers. Both these importa- 
tions were burned. 

In the past year more than two hundred thou- 
sand packages of fruits and vegetables have been 
inspected, of which almost seven hundred have 
been either destroyed or returned as being infested 
with insects or as containing germs of disease. 

Perhaps no instance of this careful guarding of 
the frontier is more striking than the disposition 
which was made of a number of snakes, designed 
for exhibition. The story is told in the report of 
the Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Foscstry- 

The Hawaiian Islands have always been famed 
for their freedom from snakes. People and ani- 
mals could wander with impunity through valleys 
and over hills and mountains. An importation 
arrived on the steamship Alameda from California 
that might have put an end to such delightful 
serenity. This was the arrival of three flimsy 
boxes, containing fourteen large living snakes, five 
of them rattlers. Under a rule, such animals 
arriving in the Territory of Hawaii are ordered to 
be immediately destroyed or deported. 

“In the destruction of these snakes,” says the 
narrator, “‘we had a a experience. I 

laced the boxes in one of our es cham- 

ers and applied a charge of double density of 
nyerocyamne coe gas. The snakes were still alive 
at the end of fifteen minutes, whereas if they had 
been warm-blooded animals, they would have 
succumbed in a less number of seconds. 

“They were again shut up, and a Le oy 
charge of the same deadly gas was administered. 
At the end of one hour and a half the fumigator 
was opened, and several of the snakes still showed 
signs of life. We then immersed them in ninety- 
five per cent. alcohol. That soon put an end 
their venomous existence.” 





A RETROACTIVE BLESSING. 


OST small boys—and many other people, 
M too—have experienced the mortification 
that comes from beginning a meal before 
the blessing is said. The usual reason for such a 
breach of etiquette is that the small boy—or the 
other person—did not know that the blessing was 
going to be said. The awkward feeling that is 
sure to follow such a blunder cannot be helped, 
but it may be mitigated. On one occasion, says 
Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson in “Something of Men I 
Have Known,” a gentleman at a formal dinner, 
being very hungry and exhausted, made this mis- 
take of starting in before grace. 


After the blessing was asked, he turned to Mr. 
Knott and said, “1 am humiliated at my conduct. 
I should have remembered that Presbyterians 
always say grace before meals.” 

To this Knott replied, “You ought not to feel 
so. That blessing of Doctor Bullock’s was broad 
and general; in large re retrospective as 
well as prospective. It reminds me of a little 
incident that occurred on the ‘Rolling Fork.’ 

“An old-time deacon down there was noted for 
the lengthy blessing which at his table was the 
unfailing prelude to every meal. His hired man, 
Bill Taylor, an unconverted and impatient youth 
had fallen into the habit of commencing his mea! 
before the blessing had been fully invoked. 

“The frown and the rebuke of the good deacon 
were of no avail in effecting the desired reform. 
Righteously indignant, the deacon, in a spirit pos- 
sib 4 not the most devout, at length gave utterance 
to this petition: 

‘**For what we are about to receive, and for what 
William Taylor has already received, accept our 
thanks, O Lord!’” 

“Knott,” said one of the guests, “‘you are the 
only man on earth who could have thought of such 
a story at just the opportune moment.” 

The temporary depression vanished, the prema- 
ture guest was himself again, and was soon the 
life of the assemblage. 





* @ 


ANOTHER JOSHUA. 


T IS always a temptation to air one’s special 
| knowledge. A county judge down ina Southern 

State, who was proud of his familiarity with 
Scripture, was weak enough to yield occasionally 
to this temptation. The story of one such occasion 
is told in the National Magazine. 


One day an old aoe was brought in from the 

mountain district under suspicion of maintainin, 

on illicit still. There was no real evidence agains 
m 


“‘What’s your name, prisoner?” asked the judge, 
as he red at the shambling black man. 

“Mah name’s Joshua, jedge,” was the reply. 

“Joshua, eh?” said the judge, as he rubbed his 
hands. “Joshua, you say? Are you that same 
Joshua spoken of in Holy Writ—the Joshua who 
made the sun stand still?’ 

‘No, jedge,” was the hast 


. answer, “’twa’n’t 
me. Ah’m de Joshua dat 


e de moon shine.” 
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STRANGE THINGS. 
By E. L. G. 
TOILER toils, 

And a boiler boils, 
And boils the livelong day ; 
But no plumber plumbs 
And no summer sums, 
The dictionaries say. 
A waiter waits, 
And a skater skates, 
So it seems a little queer 
That no crater crates, 
And no traitor traits, 
As far as one can hear. 


—<f——— 
GRANDFATHER'S 


“DAN.” 
By E. W. Freniz. 


N THE parlor of the little 
| house which cuddled close 

under a hill by the seashore 
there hung a picture which John- 
nie loved to look at. 

It was the picture of an old 
white-haired man, sitting on a 
bench by an open door. In his 
lap he held a long gun, and 
between his knees nestled a large 
and very handsome Newfound- 
land dog, with long curly black 
hair; but on the dog’s face and 
chest and about his fore paws 
and the tip of his tail there were 
patches of pure white. 

The man was Johnnie’s grand- 
father, who had lived all his life 
in this little house by the sea, 
and the dog was old ‘‘Dan.’’ 
Grandfather had raised him from 
a puppy, and had kept and loved 
him until old age came and called 
him away to the place where 
good dogs go. 

During all his long life Dan 
had been a real help to his master, 
and Johnnie was fond of hear- 
ing his grandmother tell of the 
way the dog had paid his board ; 
but best of all, he liked the story 
of the time when his grandfather 
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THE DOLL’S VANITY. 














had to help Dan. This is the 
story he had heard so often. 

The coast on which the little house stood 
was very cold in winter. The ice formed 
thick in all the little coves, and sometimes it 
froze hard away out into the bay. Food was 
not easy to get, and sometimes the family 
might have had to go hungry if it had not 
been for the ducks. 

All along the shore, and especially in the 
little coves, there were great flocks of wild 
ducks which came down from the far north in 
order to find open water and something to eat. 


Whenever grandfather’s family had need of 


meat grandfather would take down his long 
gun, and going down to the shore, would build 
a little fort of cakes of ice and snow, and by 
hiding in that, he would by and by get a shot 
at some ducks. Then it was that Dan earned 
his board. As soon as he saw a duck fall, 
away he would go, over the icy shore and into 
the water. He would swim out to the duck, 
take it carefully in his mouth, and swim back 
and lay it at his master’s feet. 

This went on for many years. No swim 
seemed too long and no water too cold for the 
dog; and by his work and grandfather’s gun 
there was usually good meat in the little house. 

But of course Dan was growing older all the 
time, and a dog gets to be old before a boy gets 
to be a young man. 

One day, when a northeast storm had driven 
great flocks of ducks into the cove, and piled 
the cakes of ice thick along the shore, grand- 
father took old Dan with him and went out. 

It was still snowing a little, and a strong 
wind blew, and because of this it was a good 
time to get ducks enough to last the family half 
the winter. The snow made it easier to hide, 
and the wind made it harder for the ducks to 
hear the noise of the gun. 

Time after time, as old Dan saw a bird come 
down, he plunged into the icy water, swam 
away into the mist of the snow-storm, and in 
a little while would come paddling back to the 
big ice-cake where grandfather lay, and drop 
his prize at the old man’s feet. He did this 
until thirty ducks were piled on the ice. And 
then he started out once more. Grandfather 
remembered afterward that before Dan let him- 
self down into the water this time he looked up 
into his face and paused a moment and gave a 
whine ; but he did not think much about it then. 
The duck for which Dan had started lay a 








long way off, so that the dog had to swim 
farther than usual; but he kept steadily on, 
pounding his way through the waves, until he 
reached the bird. Grandfather saw him take 
it in his mouth and start back. But he seemed 
to swim very slowly, and to make no headway 
against the waves. Then, suddenly, he dropped 
the bird and gave a long, whimpering cry. He 
was old. The chill of the waters had struck to 
his heart. His strength was gone and he could 
do no more. The cry was a call for help, to 
the friend he had known longest and best. 

The moment he heard the call grandfather 
stood up and looked. He saw the old dog 
battling for his life, his head barely above 
water, his big, kind eyes turned toward the 
shore. Grandfather dropped his gun and tore 
off his heavy coat. 
I’m coming!’’ he called. Then he pulled off 
his boots and plunged into the water. 





“Hold on, Danny, old boy! | 
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EASY TO GUESS? 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
OMETIMES I'm fast, 


Sometimes I’m slow. 
| have a round face, 

And two hands—and so 
You'll guess I’m a watch, 
With a key to lock it. 
But I'm not. I'mab-y, 

With two hands in my 


po-- et. 


how to spread each needle care- 
fully out to make each cluster 
form a tent. 

Robin had always been deeply 
interested in soldiers and things 
soldierly, and when the tents 
were in place he could hardly 
wait to see the soldiers. 

These mother made from the 
remainder of the needles by cut- 
ting off two-thirds of each clus- 
ter’s length. And although it 
was necessary to leave on the 
third needle, to induce them to 
stand up, Robin declared they 
were very fine soldiers indeed. 
They looked very prim and 
straight as they rode off to the 
wars in the tiny paper soldier 
hats mother had made and glued 
to each head 

What a happy time Robin had 
with the quaint little men! The 
tents had a funny way of collaps- 
ing suddenly, very often knocking 
the props from under the brave 
soldiers; but he only laughed 
merrily and set them upright 
again. 

He had such a very good time 
playing the new game that he 
forgot all about the rain. 


a. ns 
PUZZLES. 


1. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Write four numbers to spell gen- 
tle. Write four numbers to spell 
discolored. 
2. RIDDLES. 
I. 


I am a greeting, and I contain a 
space of time, a part of the body, 


The cold cut through him like a knife and | a kind of tree, a part of a church, a fruit, a signal, 


stiffened his arms and legs, for he, too, was 


made him forget everything else, and after 
what seemed a long time he was able to reach 
out one hand and grasp Dan’s collar. 

It was a hard swim back to the ice-cake, but 
the dog helped himself all he could, and the 
hand on his collar kept his head above water. 
When they reached the ice the man pushed the 
dog up first, and then the dog turned round, 
and fixing his teeth in the man’s shirt, helped 
him out. 

They left the ducks and the gun on the shore, 
and together crawled slowly up to the house, 
where grandmother soon had them wrapped in 
hot blankets before a blazing open fire. 

After that day Dan would never let grand- 
father out of his sight, nor would he follow 
any other member of the family. 





_— ioe —® 
ROBIN’S SOLDIERS. 


By Miriam 

OBIN stood staring out at the rain drip- 

ping from the pine-needles. Mother, 
seeing her little boy’s loneliness, decided 

that a new play must be arranged for him. 





She slipped out of the door, and hurriedly 
gathered a number of the moist needles from 
the pine-tree not yet covered by the snow. 








I. Rowland. 


Producing some bristol-board, she outlined 
upon it a curious-shaped horse. 

She cut along the line from the neck to the 
dotted line, and with the scissors pressed along 
the dotted line, which made the heavy paper 
bend easily. Robin was interested by this time, 
and was delighted when he saw her fold the 
bristol-board along this line and produce a dear 
little horse which would stand up on the table. 





To make the horse natural, mother marked the 
mouth and the eye, and snipped the tail into 
fine lines to represent long hairs. 

After making a number of these horses, she 
next took a few of the pine-needles, which | thorne. 
grow in clusters of three, and showed Robin 








dried grass, a kitchen utensil. 
‘ : A apy = and adorn, cut and reward. 
old. But the thought of his faithful friend me 1 am youthful. 


I am known to 
At this 


All through the long and weary night 
Lonely and cold I stand ; 

But many come at morning light 
And shake me by the hand. 

Yet when I let my heart.o’erflow 
With tears of joy, why, then 

They gather up my tears and go, 
And leave me lone again. 


I sit in a corner, 
And never was heard 
To make a petition 
Nor utter a word. 
Yet. 1 travel by night 
And I travel by day, 
And carry your message, 
Whatever you say. 
I am blue, I am green, 
lam pink, L am red; 
The smallest of prices 
Is set on my head. 
When I start on a trip, 
Though I stick to my place, 
I am sure to receive 
A hard blow in the face. 
I am generally square, 
But my character’s such 
That you'd best not compel me 
To work overmuch. 
For I'll run you one errand, 
And, that errand run, 
ay life-work is ended, 
My usefulness done. 


IV. 


I’m useless till I lose my head 

Yet once it’s lost my power is fied. 

I live among a crowd of brothers, 
Each one exactly like the others. 

Two fin ey of a hand could break me, 
I’m suc 
And yet that selfsame hand could take me 
And wipe a city off the map. 


1a slender, fragile chap, 


3. ENIGMA. 


In game I’m found, but not in chance ; 
In pop I’m seen, but not in dance ; 
What holds me hidde n, but not how; 

I dwell in then, but not in now; 

I’m a part of e arth, but not of ground ; : 
And in the right, not left, I’m found. 


4. CHARADE. 


My first is like a little girl, 

Sweet lips and eyes anc hair a-curl; 
My second’s always on a fish, 

Except when he is in a dish; 

My whole could hardly live and spare 
My secand, though he owns a pair. 
But with 4 first, I’m sure that he 
Would feel 


1imself indeed at sea. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ole Bull. us. Agnes 111. Keats. tv. Haw- 
v. Florence 


2. Watches. 


ightingale. 
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THE + FLYING : TOBOGGAN 
By C. A. Stephens 





OT less than three 
N thousand young 

Americans are at 
the present moment puz- 
ailing their brains over 
the fascinating problem 
of aerial navigation, each 
with some pet idea of 
his own for an aero- 
plane, “kite” or dirigible 
balloon. 

Such at least is the 
estimate of the editors of a scientific journal, who 
judge from the number of letters they receive 
which bear on the subject. 

Three thousand of them! What a “lot of fun’ 
they must be having from all their studies and 
experiments! How a new idea of this sort will 
take hold of one, what inspiration it will lend, 
what ambitions it will infuse! I know some- 
thing about this, for an idea for an air-ship laid 
hold of me four or five years ago, and has not 
quite let go yet. The idea came to me in an odd 
place and way. 

In the year 1904 I made a business trip to 
Panama. Government work on the canal was 
then about to begin; but as yet little attention 
had been given to sanitary conditions in the 
Canal Zone. Yellow fever prevailed. We 
feared the mosquito, which then, as now, was 
believed to transmit the fever germs, and looked 
after our mosquito-nets very carefully, to see that 
the lower margins of them were tucked under 
the mattresses. A dozen times in a night I would 
wake with a start and hurriedly feel about to 
see that the mosquito-net was in place, or take 
heed lest a stray finger or toe were poked against 
the net where a mosquito might take a nip at it 
through the meshes. And always outside I 
could hear the steady lashing and clashing of the 
long leaves of the palms by the water-front and 
tlie plash of the waves rolling in from the Carib- 
bean Sea. Every night and all night long it was 
the same, for the northeast trade-winds blew con- 
tinuously there at night. 

On one of those nights, as I lay listening to the 
lashing palms, the “idea” came. Why not use 
these strong, steady trade-winds to carry regular 
lines of air-ships clear round the world? 

Here were millions of horse-power from wind 
current running to waste. Moreover, these 
winds blow continuously from east to west. Why 
could not a huge aeroplane and balloon combined 
travel round the world on the wings of the trades, 
both north and south of the equator? Why 
should the trade-winds not transport the products 
and manufactures of the earth? 

It was such a great idea that I sat up in bed, 
and for the time being quite forgot the mosquitoes. 

Nor did this idea of the night prove one of that 
transient sort that fade away in the morning. 
It kept recurring. When I came home from 
Panama to Maine, in March, the notion of air- 
ships on the wings of the trade-winds was still 
haunting me. 

But was an aeroplane that would rise and sail 
away before the wind possible? And could such 
an aeroplane and a balloon be combined ? 

‘That was clearly the first question. For, be it 
remembered, we then knew little of aeroplanes, 
or dirigible balloons and air-motors. First of all, 
I wanted to know if an aeroplane could be made 
to rise and fly; and I could think of no better 
way of experimenting than by making a kind of 
winged toboggan. 

Now March in Maine is just the time for snow 
erust. Near my house there is a field sloping 
southward at an angle of about eighteen degrees, 
and terminating in a sharp descent. It occurred 
to me that I might build a projecting platform 
where the descent began, to serve as a jumping- 
off place for my winged toboggan. 

Coasting down the field on the crust, the tobog- 
gan would gain great momentum; if I set the 
wings at an upward angle, would the contrivance 
sail when it came to the jumping-off place? 

There were deep, soft snowdrifts at the foot of 
the descent,—a fact that made the place more 
inviting,—to “light” in should the toboggan fail 
to fly. 

A long toboggan I already had, but this being 
too narrow, I joined another of the same size to 
it abreast, thus hitching up a span of toboggans, 
so to speak. Then I mounted my twin toboggans 
on runners with steel shoes, like a double-runner 
coasting sled; for I wanted the maximum of 
speed. I wanted fifty miles an hour, at least. 

These were minor matters, however; how to 
attach and manipulate the wings gave me most 
thought and trouble. I finally made them of tin 
on a frame of tough elm wood, and attached them 
on each side to a strong ash axle, crossing the 
toboggans at right angles. This axle being mova- 
ble, the wings could, by means of a short lever, 
be held level, or given an upward slant in order 
to rise on the air. 

A great deal was being said just then about 
studying the flight of birds; and at first I made 
the wings to resemble somewhat those of an 
eagle. ‘That, however, did not prove an efficient 
shape. In the end I made them like two blunt- 
headed kites, slightly concave on the under side, 








| and attached them by the broad ends close to the 
| sides of the toboggan. Each wing was about 
| twelve feet long, and had a buoyant surface of 
nearly forty-nine square feet; and as I have 
already explained, both wings could be given an 
| upward inclination by a downward push on the 
lever that turned the axle to which they were 
attached. 

Naturally one feels a little queer about trying 
such a contrivance. People are likely to laugh. 
I built it secretly in the stable cellar, and took it 
out for trial only when there seemed to be no one 
about. At the jumping-off place a platform, 
from the projecting lip of which the toboggan 


coasting down the field, had already been pre- 


I did not trust myself to it for the first, or yet 
for the second, or the third flight. Instead, I put 
a sack of corn on the toboggan, and hopped off 
myself just as the platform was reached. 

It sailed out over the gully for about a hundred 
feet, paused, and then, sliding backward on the 





was to slip into the air after acquiring speed by | . 





just how crazy I was growing. Inventors are 
likely to look preoccupied. In fact, Billy had 
caught glimpses of me and the flying toboggan 
coasting down the field. He had also inspected 
the stable cellar, and found matter for wonder 
and speculation there. 

They had all talked it over together, and on 
the Saturday after I went to Boston they 
drew forth my invention, and were at length 
beguiled into trying a few flights. Of course 
they did not intend that I should know it. But 
flying is such a fascinating business that they 
could not quite let it alone. Billy found that he 
could really fly, and tried it again and again. 

As I drove home from the station the following 
Tuesday I noticed not only that the schoolhouse 
was closed, but also that the doctor’s horse and 
sleigh were standing in my yard, and that there 
was an unusual hush about the place. 

“Who is sick ?”’, I cried. 

“Tt’s Billy,”’ my folks said; and [ thought they 
were all acting a little queerly. 

“What ails him?” I exclaimed, for Billy was 
usually health personified. 

No one seemed in haste to answer; but just 
then the doctor issued forth, smiling, from Billy’s 
room. 

Where doctors smile, laymen may venture to 
enter. I went in to see for myself. 

Lo, there lay Billy on his back, outstretched, 
but grinning, with a strap from his left ankle 





AS IT HAPPENED, 1 HAD A VERY GOOD FLIGHT. 


air, fell into the snow beneath. The wings, I 
saw, must be brought level as soon as the tobog- 
gan lost momentum. 

As some damage was done to the wings, I was 
not ready fora second trial till several days later. 
This next time I set the wings at a less inclina- 
tion before I dropped off. The toboggan sailed 
farther this time, but alighted heavily, and burst 
the corn sack. When I saw the corn fly I was 
glad I was not aboard myself. 

After this experiment I made a tin tail for the 
machine, and thus secured about thirty square 
feet more of buoyant surface. I also placed the 
wing axle two feet farther forward. 

In fact, I experimented with it for a week or 
more before I ventured to remain on it during a 
flight. - Finally, one afternoon I mustered courage 
and “flew” with it, giving the wings an upward 
turn as the toboggan left the platform, but setting 
them level as soon as it had launched off into the 
air over the gully; and as it happened, I had a 
very good flight. The contrivance glided on the 
air for two hundred feet or more, then settled 
to the snow not as lightly as a feather exactly, 
but with no very bad jolt. 

It was very fascinating. Afterward I “flew” 
repeatedly for several days, and came to the con- 
clusion that I could sail for a long way if only I 
had a little motor to work a propeller under the 
tail so as to drive the machine forward in the air 
after leaving the jumping-off place. 

I grew so enthusiastic over the apparent suc- 
cess of the device that late in March I set off for 
Boston to purchase, or have specially made, a 
light gasoline motor and some large but very 
light propeller blades. 

I found that a great many practical difficulties 
would have to be overcome before such a motor 
could be installed on my flying toboggan. On 
these I need not dwell, for on my return—four 
days later—I found that something had hap- 
pened. 

I had conducted my experiments in flying, I 
supposed, quite secretly. But that only shows 
how difficult it is to do anything without some- 
body knowing about it. As I now know, every- 
body in the place knew nearly or quite as much 
about my machine as I did myself—among others 
the young district schoolmaster, who boarded at 
my house. He wasa freshman from one of our 
Maine colleges, teaching school to help meet his 
college expenses. His name was William Sims. 
He had been with us a year or more, at intervals, 
and was quite at home. A very genial young 
fellow was Billy, whom we all liked exceedingly. 

It now appears that Billy, as well as others of 
the household, had been watching me with inter- 





est. I suppose they all were curious to learn 





hanging out at the foot of the bed, and a four- 
pound weight attached to it. 

“Before you give me the thrashing I deserve, 
you will have to wait till my leg knits,” said 
Billy, shamefacedly. ‘“The doctor says I mustn’t 
be moved round much. You will have to put it 
off a week or two, anyhow.”’ 

By this time the entire household had gathered 
at Billy’s bedside, and amid much laughter they 
made a clean breast of their Saturday diversions 
with my flying toboggan. The accident to Billy 
forced them to confess. 

Billy had flown four times, and was having no 
end of fun; but the fourth time the lever slipped 
in his hand and caused the contrivance to dive 
suddenly—and the net result lay before me, in 
bed, with a broken leg. 

“But what about the toboggan?” I cried. 

“T’m sorry,” replied Billy ; and then the whole 
family attempted to persuade me not to go out 
to look at it till after dinner. 

But I went, in haste. It was a wreck. The 
wings were broken and crumpled up, the tail 
ruined, and even the axle was cracked. A bad 
fall, evidently, and a hard “lighting.” 

In fact, it was such a depressing wreck that I 
did not attempt to repair it ; and the trade-winds 
are still unharnessed. 


* 


FREE SKATING. 
Supplementing “ The New Skating” Series. 


HE prescribed school skating has been 
T aptly called the grammar of skating. The 

artistic qualities—style, originality, indi- 
viduality—are, in the international style, dis- 
played in the free skating: field figures to music 
at the choice of the performer, in which he 
demonstrates his ability as an artist without any 
restrictions, except the limited space of the ska- 
ting surface and such time-limitation as competi- 
tion conditions may impose. 

Every football and baseball player cheerfully 
accepts signal-practise and tackling the dummy, 
batting-practise and fielding flies and grounders, 
no matter how tedious, as necessary preparation 
for the game. The spectators are more inter- 
ested in the results of this practise as displayed 
in the actual performance on the gridiron or the 
diamond. 

One of the East Indian rajas at King Edward’s 


coronation, when asked what part of the music |* 


Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2. Rocker, ¢ hange joon-change, counter, three 
and back three, march—Salchow. g. 3. Continuous 
rocker-counter spectacles, or Brille—Hiigel. Fig. 4. 
Rocker and back three, scratch, change, counter, 
three and back three, marech—Salchow. Fig.5. The 
Jackson Haines spin—/. Brokaw. (Figs. 8 and 5, 
courtesy of Mr. Brokaw.) 











The Engelmann star, to music—Salchovw. | 








he liked best, replied, “The tuning-up before 
the concert began.”” Now, at a musical enter- 
tainment we take for granted, on the evidence 
of the artistic performance as a whole, the tedi- 
ous, patient mastering of the elements, which 
alone has made artistic success possible, without 
requiring any further specific test of it. Why, 
then, it may be asked, in an exhibition of 
artistic skating, should 
so much more weight 
be given to skating the 
elements than to dis- 
playing invention, 
taste, grace and artis- 
tie feeling—for the 
school skating has 
practically decided all 
the championships of 
the last ten years? 

The public always 
cares more for the 
free skating and the 
graceful skater than 
for the technical skater 
and the accurate mas- 
tery of uninteresting 
eights, no matter how 
fundamental. 

The American the- 
ory that a champion 
should be able to show peg 
his mastery of all 
branches of the art at once, exacted such tedious 
practise and produced such boresome exhibitions, 
that the program defeated its own ends, for both 
skater and spectator. Nothing was taken for 
granted. 

In order to bring the schedule within skatable 
limits, however, instead of maintaining the origi- 
nal principle of including all possible movements 
under comprehensive heads, and then selecting a 
few fundamentals within the endurance of per- 
former and spectator alike, the authorities have 
from time to time lopped off number after 
number, until lately championships have been 
decided—by agreement—before getting to 
the original or special figures at all ! 

The selection of a few international 
school figures, which include the funda- 
mental elements, and upon the correct 
method of skating which there is sub- 
stantial agreement, undoubtedly provides 
a means of comparing merit that is less |» 
subject to personal taste and local preju- 
dice than any other; but the phenomenal {~” 
development of pair skating without any 
school skating of its own, into even 
greater popularity than the free skating 
of individual performers, is a sign, per- 
haps, that too much:stress may be put 
upon school skating from the point of 
view of art. Miss Hiibler of Munich, 
world’s champion in mixed pairs in 1908, 
won the European championship in pairs 
in 1909, but had to withdraw from the 
competition for the women’s champion- 
ship because she was out of practise on 
the school eights ! 

On the other hand, good skaters in 
London and Paris are loudly protesting that the 
ice is monopolized by young women crazy to 
waltz, who cannot cut a three or do a back edge 
to save their lives! While it may be true that 
you may become a graceful free or pair skater 
without being able to do a loop-change-loop back- 
ward to place, it is equally true that you never 
can become an accomplished skater—even with 
no thought of competition—without thorough 
mastery of the four edges and the turns, com- 
binations of which form the staple figures of 
artistic skating, whether single, or in pairs, or in 
groups. 

In the free skating, connecting elements now 
become available, in which American expert 
skaters generally excel foreigners ; namely, spins, 
single or double, on the flat of the skate or on the 
toe (pirouettes); cross-foot and two-foot whorls ; 
jumps, on two feet, as in the spread-eagle jump, 
or on one foot, as in the flying turn; heel 
and toe movements, including 
pivot circling; and grape-vines 
and other two-foot twists, the 
variety of which is much greater 
here than abroad. But—and 
here is the rub—our skaters have 
never been called upon to amal- 
gamate their great variety of 
isolated figures intoa harmonious 
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coherent performance set to music, which should 
impress all who see it as an artistic unit of 
rhythmic and graceful movements. 

International free skating is officially judged 
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(a) for the content of the program performed 
(diffieulty and variety); (6) for the manner of 
performance (harmonious composition, control, 
carriage, movement, and so forth);” and the 
same critics, who find the only artistic element 
of skating in the free skating, are urging that too 
much weight is laid upon difficulty and variety, 
and not enough upon composition, rhythm and 
race. 
7 The limited time, they maintain, is artistically 
filled only by a sensitive rhythmic time-division 
of the skating movements in harmony with the 
music, The limited skating surface is, as it were, 
a canvas, artistically decorated with the 
designs of the skate by curves, turns and 
*) strokes as by strokes of an artist’s brush ; 
and like a painting, or other work of art, 

**! the ornamentation must achieve its high- 
est artistic success by its total impression. 

In skating, however, not as in painting, 
the way you hold your brush is quite as 
important as what you do with it; in 
other words, the characteristic and supe- 
rior esthetic beauty of skating lies in a 
noiseless, coherent, gliding movement in 
graceful pose, which appeals to the eye 
as musical sounds appeal to the ear; so 
that, as art, skating includes not only the 
composition of the other arts of design, 
and the harmony and rhythm of music, 
but, in addition, the poetry of motion. 

Thus, they say, the instinctive prefer- 
ence of the public for free skating over 
school skating, and for pair skating over 
the free skating of single performers, 
points with unmistakable clearness to 
the essential elements of artistic skating: 
composition, rhythm and grace. 

To tell just how to perfect oneself in 
such peculiarly individual and tempera- 
mental qualities as these, is out of the question. 
All, perhaps, that another can do, is to give the 
bald record of some recent successful programs, 
and trust to the imagination to put life into them. 

It is obvious that only those figures should be 
attempted which can be skated with abandon 
and perfect mastery of balance, swing, pace and 
edge; only those which will produce a character- 
istic individual performance of liquid continuity. 

Here is a five-minute program which Salchow 
once skated: ROF rocker jump to 0B; then 
a jump LOB to RIF; the Engelmann star 
(Fig. 1—o B loops, over a foot long!); 1 F three, 
back pirouette on heel, o B three, in an eight (all | 
rhythmically to music); once back and a jump— 
complete revolution in the air; a march (Fig. 2) 
RO F rocker and LOB three and R10 B counter, 
rocker, and repeat; I B rocker change, spread- 
eagle ; another rocker march ; spread-eagle jump, 
complete revolution ; 

_ 


rocker-counter con | a BS Si 
tinuous spectacles , _ 
(Fig. 3); several more . _ 
marches (Fig. 4), intri- 
cate strokes and steps 
in bewildering but 
rhythmic succession, 
ending with the 
Jackson Haines spin 
(Fig. 5). 

Gustav Hiigel, of 
Vienna, one of the 
best free skaters in 
Europe, gives these 
suggestions, among 
others: “Try to arrange your program with 
regard to harmonious effect and variety ; avoid 
repeating too often figures consisting of the same 
kind of movements. Combine short, quick steps 
with longer curves, to avoid tediousness to spec- 
tators and judges. See to it that before and 
after each difficult figure some easy one is inter- 
posed, such as a grape-vine, dance step, and so 
forth, in order that, when nearing the end, the 
skater may not show signs of fatigue. In dance 
steps never make more than one round of the same 
kind; make only two or three eights of the same 
kind. The various steps should take the skater 
over the entire surface ; and special figures should 
be skated as near the center as possible.” 

Do not hurry. “The novice,” says Mrs. 
Syers, “is invariably impetuous and scrambles 
from one figure to another in a breathless state 
of hurry, forgetting in her excitement position 
and carriage, thereby destroying the charm of 
her performance. Try to look happy, like Miss 
Hiibler, as if you enjoyed it. The exit should 
be carefully planned; it is well to have some 
items to spare, to fill in with if the program goes 
faster than in practise, so that the finale may be 
original and striking, and leave the skater, not 
in the middle, but at the side, if possible, facing 
the judges.” 
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CARPENTERS’ TOOLS FOR BOYS. 


T USED to be considered that any kind of 

tool was good enough for a boy, an idea 

which was evidently encouraged by the 
manufacturers of boys’ tool-chests, for the con- 
tents of these were usually so poor in quality 
that even a skilled car- 
penter could not do 
good work with them. 
This is wrong. The 
only sensible way is to 
get good tools and learn 
to handle them properly. Nowadays tool-chests 
or cabinets are offered in all sizes and prices 


Fig. |. 
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by several reputable dealers, and the tools in | 


them are as good in quality as any that can be 
bought separately. This article is to help the 
boy who can spend but little at a time. 


The following list gives a good foundation on 
which to build up a tool-chest, and is arranged 
in the order of their necessity. Begin at the top 
and add to them as convenient : 

1 cross-cut saw 

1 nail hammer 

1 2ft. fourfold rule 

1 Gin. try-square 

1 9in. smoothing-plane 

1 \%-in. chisel 

1 %-in. chisel 

1 ratchet bit-brace, 10-in. sweep 
1 brad-awl 

1 medium size screw-driver 

—T have these, buy other tools ay as 
you! them for work actually on hand. You 
will notice that the list 
contains a bit-brace, but 
no bits for it. As they 
can be had any size, 
from 4-in. to 154-in., it 
is wise to buy different 
sizes only as needed. 

Now. as to prices. 
Saws y in price from 
$1.20 to $o'50. About 
60 cts. should buy a good hammer. ‘The 2-ft. rule 
of boxwood will cost from 10 cts. to 55 cts., but 
25 cts. is enough to pay. The lowest-priced 6-in. 
try-square is 25 cts. ; unless pay more than 
this, get the all-metal style. (See Fig. 2.) The 
9-in. ing-plane with 2-in. cutter will cost 
about $1.50. %-in. chisel sells for from 30 
cts. to 50 cts. Get a socket-firmer. Ratchet bit- 
braces vary from $1.10 to $2.50. 

The saw is placed at the head of the list 
because it is probably the most indispensable of 
all wood-working tools. For sawing with the 
grain a rip-saw is used, 
and to cut across the grain 
a cross-cut or cutting-off 
saw is the best, the differ- 
ence between these being 
in the shape of the teeth 

manner or angle of 
filing them. Before your 
collection is complete you 
will want both of these, 
but if at first you can 
have only one, the cross- 
~4 will be the more use- 

Saws ordinarily run in 
length from 18 to 30 in., 
with from 4 to 12 teeth to 


FIG. 2. 





2 the inch. Cross-cut saws 
up to 24 in. long are called 

“panel” saws, the 26, 28 

and 30-in. lengths being 

re. & known as “hand” saws. 


After deciding on the 
length of saw and number of teeth to the inch, 
try the saws until you find the one that feels the 
best balanced to you; the “close up” style of 
handle, as shown at B (Fig. 1), is more likely to 
hang well than the older style A. Now bend the 
saw-blade and notice whether or not it springs 
back perfectly flat. If it does not, do not get it ; 
it is not eooperty tempered. 

A good hammer is one that balances well, 
has a smooth face and straight-grained handle. 
Until you become more experienced do not use a 
finish hammer, that is, one with a rounding face, 
as it is more likely to slip off from the head of 
the nail and mar wood. See that the edges 
of the “claw” are fairly fine, 
and that the “V” runs toa 
good point ; otherwise it will be 
difficult to draw small nails 
with it. 

Your plane may be had in 
three styles—wholly of iron 
(Fig. 3), iron with a wood 
bottom (Fig. 4), or all wood 
lane iron. Al- 
though the all-iron t is the 
most expensive, it will also be 
found to be the most satisfac- 
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can give you an excellent make 
of this type which will give you FiG.7. 
good service. Although your 
plane may be sold as y to use, and, in fact, 
the cutter may be sharp enough, do not be dis- 
couraged if it does not work well, as most planes 
have to be adjusted. A description of an iron 
plane will help you to put yours in good order. 
Starting with the complete plane, as shown in 
Fig. 3, we will begin to take it apart, and this 
will show the various places at which adjust- 
ments may be made. First throw up the lever, 
1, slide the whole “wedge” upward and lift it 
off. This permits you to take out the “cutter,” or 
ony iron, and “cover” held together by a screw, 
end of which is seen at A (Fig. 6). After 
removing these, you will see the flat heads of two 
screws. These through the “‘frog’’ into holes 
shown at A—A (Fig. 5), thus screwing it to the 
body of the plane. ese screws through 
the “‘frog’’ in slots so as to it a forward and 
backward adjustment. e lever, 2 (Fig. 3), 
adjusts the cutter sidewise, and by means of it 
the edge of the cutter is brought parallel to the 
edge of the “throat’’—the slot in the bottom of 
the plane. The thumb-screw at 3 regulates the 
distance which the cutter projects beyond the 
bottom of the plane, in other words, the thick- 
ness of the shaving. The only other adjustment 
is setting of the cover, B, on the cutter, C (Fig. 6). 
Loosen the screw, A, slide the cover down close 
to the edge of the cutter, mn 
the edges of the two parallel, 
and then set up the screw hard. 
In planing hard wood you will 
need to set the cover very close, 
leaving more room when work- 
ing = ter wood. 


socket and tanged, or shank. 
The tanged form is used more 
for the finer class of wood- 
working, as it is a trifle better- 
and cuts a little nicer ; 
but for all-round work the 
socket-firmer is better. As the 
name implies, the socket chisel 
is one with the handle fitting 
into the expanded portion of the iron (Fig. 7), 
while the tanged is just the opposite—the pointed 
shank being driven into the wooden handle. In 
each of these forms you will find the firmer and 
paring-chisel, the chief difference being that the 
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paring-chisel is the longer. The bevel-edge 
chisels are better than the old style, as you can 
work with greater accuracy in mortises and close 
places. Besides this, the tool is lighter, although 
practically as strong. The difference in price is 
so small, about ten cents more for the bevel edge 
on your %-in. chisel, that it will pay to get the 


There are several types of ratchet bit-braces, 
named according to the way in which the bits 
are held in the socket or chuck—any of them 
will do. “Sweep” refers to the diameter of the 
circle described by one revolution of the handle, 
namely, if the distance A—A (Fig. 8) is 5 in., the 
brace would have a 10-in. sweep. 

After you have your tools, be sure to take good 
care of them. Keep them sharp and in working 
order; do not allow them to get rusty. If tools 
must be left unused in a damp place, wipe them 
over now and then with a little heavy oil or 
grease. To sharpen a saw is quite an art, and 
as it does not have to be done very often, you had | 
better let a professional do it for you. He will 
charge 25 cts. The edge tools you should learn 
to sharpen. A little personal instruction from 
some of your carpenter friends, together with 
practise, will teach you more than a long article 
on the subject. 

* @ 


HINTS FOR STAMP-COLLECTORS. 


N MAKING a collection of postage-stamps 
| it is well to work with an eye to ultimate 

value. Subordinate quantity to quality. 
This does not necessarily mean spending large 
sums for rare, early issues. What it does mean 
is striving always to get the best that is within 
reach. Whenever possible, get uncanceled 
stamps—particularly the ones of the smaller de- 
nominations. Those of the United States, Great 
Britain, the British colonies, the principal nations 
of Europe and a number of other countries are 
never worth less than their face value, and they 
grow considerably more valuable than used 


stamps when the issues become rare. Few per-| | 


sons can afford to buy unused stamps of the 
higher denominations. In place of them secure, 
if possible, those that have been canceled lightly ; 
never, if it can be helped, stamps that are torn 
or defaced. 


Nor is the practise, followed by some collectors, 
of displaying what are known as “reprints,””— 
specimens of disused issues, printed by private 
enterprise from the original plates,—to be encour- 
aged. Counterfeits should have no place in any 
collection. Be scrupulous in avoiding them. 

Most desirable for American youth aside from 
any patriotic considerations are United States 
stamps. Already some of the stamps issued last 
year (1909) are selling at a premium. 

Next to our own in this respect, at the 
present time, come the stamps of the British 
colonies. As new issue appears the stamp- 
dealers all over the world acquire a number of 
sets of it, knowing that in event of King 
Edward VHI’s death these stamps, although 
comparatively few had gone into circulation, 
would immediately be replaced by other issues 
bearing the portrait of his successor, and would 

in at once to command a premium. 

t is important, therefore, to secure specimens, 
not only of British colonial stamps, but of any 
new issue, as soon after it comes out as possible. 
Do not wait. It frequently happens that because 
of some imperfection in the plates, or for other 
reasons, individual stamps, and even whole sets, 
are recalled, and new engravings made for them. 
In —_ cases the original ones are sure to become 

uable. 

If you can afford the outlay, it will be found 
that a “packet”’ of one t 1d different vari- 
eties of stamps—such as may be bought for from 
$3 to $5—will make an excellent nucleus for a 
collection. But be sure that the dealer is trust- 
worthy, and do not buy more than one packet. 

Once started, it is better to select from the 
stock in the dealers’ books, or from “approval 
sheets.”’ The yellowed envelopes of old letters 
long packed away in dusty attics, have revealed 
some of the rarest treasures. 

Envelope stamps are worth more if the en- 
velopes have been preserved whole than if they 
have been cut out. If they are cut, they should | 
be cut square, with a generous allowance of 
paper surrounding them. They are ——s 
valueless if trimmed round, close to lines of 
the printing. 

One thing more: Do not paste stamps in the 
album. Attach them by means of strips of ad-| 
bent in the form of hinges—a method 
which will enable them to be removed from the | 
book without damaging its pages, and will also 
allow both sides to be examined. 


LEAP - FROG. 











Ta interesting test of wit and patience is 
London Standard : 
Place on a chess- or checker-board three white 
men on the squares marked B, using only seven 
squares, as in the dia- 
LAJAIA] [B|B |B] move only one square 
at a time on to unoc- 
left, those marked A from left to right, and any 
piece can leap over one of the other color, on 
number of moves in which the itions of the 
white and the black men can reve so 
shall be occupied by a black, and each now 
oceupied by a black piece shall be occupied by a 


taken from the puzzle department of the 

men on the squares marked A, and three black 

gram. The pieces can 

eupied squares, those marked B from right to 

to an unoccupied square. What is the least 

that each square now occupied by a white piece 
white? 


SOLUTIONS TO 
POLISH CHECKER PROBLEM. 

A. 1. gl-e3, h4-d8, 2. bt-el, d8-h4, 3. e3-d2, 
h4-ds, 4. d2-g5, d8xh4, 5. e5-g3, h4 x f2, 6. el Xg3. 

B. 1. g1-e3, h4ds, 2. bel, d8-a5, 3. e3-f2, | 
a5-d8, 4. £2-b6, d8Xa5, 5, e5-c3, abXd2, 6. el Xc3. | 

C. 1. gl-e3, h4-d8,2. biel, d8-e7, 3. e3g5, | 
e7xh4, 4. e5-g3, h4Xf2, 5. el Xg3. 

D. 1. gi-3, hel, 2. bta5, el-h4, 3. on 
h4Xel, 4. e5-c3, el Xb4, 5. a5 Xc3. 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
Seaceomely lustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes 
65 leading varieties of land and water 
fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, in- 
cubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
foreach month. How to care for poultry 
and all details. Only 10 cts. Send to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 4, RHEEMS,PA. ¢ 
In the Famous 


FREE = 
FARMS Westera canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





Which Will You Choose ? | 
Will it be ‘‘Just a Common 
Job’’ at small pay or one of 
the well-paid positions which 
the American School of Cor- 
respondence can train you to 


Many poorly paid but ambitious 
men have overcome greater obsta- 
cles than those which confront 
you—have been trained by the 
American School to fill a good 
position at big pay. 

It is easy to acquire training. 
Choose the position you desire to 
hold by marking and mailing the 
coupon below. Let us send you 
a complete solution of your 
problem. 


The American School is the greatest 
practical training-school jn the world. 
It will come to you, no matter where you 
live, and train you in your spare time—in 
your own home. 

Make your choice to-day by filling in 
and mailing the coupon. There is no obli- 
gation. The American School sends com- 
plete information quietly and promptly 
by mail—not by an agent to bother you in 
your home or at your work. We will tell 
you frankly and_ honestly just how we 
can help you. Mail the free informa- 
tion coupon to-day. 


American School of Correspondence, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
American School of Correspondence : 

Please send me your Bulletin and advise me ho w 
I can qualify for position marked “ X.”" 
«---Cost Accountant eved 
«o«-Cert’f’'d Public Acc’nt .... 
--+-Business Manager 


----Commercial Law 
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HOLD 


THE ONLY SAFE CLASP 
For CHILDREN’S 
STOCKINGS 





WITHOUT 
HOLES 


THe 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, any 
Children's Size (give age), 16 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price 
MANUFACTURED BY 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 

ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND 
** VELVET GRIP ** 


STAMPED ON 
THE LOOP. 
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EFORE agirl can 
B join the army of 

those who board 
she must choose a 
boarding - place. And 
this step is by no means 
so simple as it might 
seem to the inexperi- 
enced, especially if the 
girl leaving home goes 
alone to a strange city. 
It is most essential to 
safety and happiness 
that the boarding-house selected be recommended 
by some responsible person, who can be surety 
for the proper character of the place. 

Make up your mind that there will always be 
drawbacks. If the table is satisfactory, there 
may be economy in towels. If the furnishing 
of your room pleases you, do not be surprised 
at the occasional scarcity of hot water. After 
you have learned to accept the law of compen- 
sation, the comfortable habit of overlooking 
unessentials will develop. 

As to essentials, however, remember that plain, 
wholesome food heads the list. In a good house 
there is variety sufficient from which a sensible 
girl can make a wise choice for her own needs. 
And although such discrimination is necessary 
to health, it is just as important to be prompt 
enough at meals to get food freshly prepared 
and hot, and above all to give oneself time for 
proper mastication. In many cases it is the 
bolting of food, not its quality or preparation, 
that causes indigestion. It will pay well, too, to 
get up a few minutes earlier, so that you can 
breakfast in a leisurely manner, and then walk 
to your work, breathing in deep drafts of the 
invigorating air. Many a girl makes the serious 
mistake of going without luncheon. Do not 
deceive yourself into believing that you are 
*just as well off without it.” 

What sort of room is best? A sunny room, by 
all means, with at least one window, to insure 
fresh air and thorough ventilation. Avoid asky- 
light room, no matter how attractive its price. 

Your room is now your home, however little 
leisure you may have to spend in it. Make this 
abiding-place as cheerful as ingenuity and purse 
will allow, but do not have a “fussy” room, 
besprinkled with photographs and gimcracks. 
It is neither restful nor hygienic. 

You will feel repaid when you awake from the 
night’s sleep if before going to bed you put your 
room in order. In the morning pull your bed to 
pieces, turn over the mattress, hang up all night 
garments, and open the window wide, for no one 
else will attend to these duties for you. 

A careful girl always leaves the bath-tub clean. 
Consideration for others will keep a girl from 
monopolizing the bath-room used in common by 
several people. Time the morning bath, allowing 
for it not more than six minutes. Do not think 
that because you “pay your board” you are 
entitled to all that you can grasp. 

In dress, you cannot afford to be conspicuous. 
Good materials simply and artistically made up 
are the best. A few clothes adapted to your 
special needs will prove far more satisfactory 
than a wardrobe full of unsuitable garments. 

By keeping two pairs of overshoes, one at 
home, another at school or office, many a hard 
cold or more serious illness is prevented. Warm, 
dry foot-wear and skirts form a most important 
part of your hygienic equipment. 

After the day’s work you will find it refreshing 
to change your gown for dinner, or you can at 
least put on a fresh waist. The change of dress 
will help to give a new direction to workaday 
thoughts, leading you far from the land of moods. 
It will not take long to discover, after leaving 
home, that the indulgence in sulks—if this 
happens to be one of your faults—is not accepted 
happily by strangers. No matter what your 
unfortunate habit at home, you must show a 
pleasant face to the world if you would make 
and keep friends. 

If you, have not already observed the impor- 
tance of including in conversation every member 
of your small group, then take note of the tactless 
one, who addresses one or two, ignoring the others, 
who look in vain for an expression of recognition. 
Many a girl, if she but knew, owes her unpopu- 
larity to just such an unpleasant habit. 

There is another “little thing’”’ that will help 
to make or mar your success as a boarder, and 
that is care in letting the waitress know when 
you are going to dine out, and on the other hand, 
in giving her ample forewarning of a coming 





guest. It is a rare occurrence to find a servant | 


who does not appreciate consideration for her 
special trials, 

Perhaps the chief pitfall of the girl who boards 
is the intimate friend. Do not give your con- 
fidences to a new and untried acquaintance. 

Regret for such indiscretion will surely over- 
take you. You cannot expect a stranger to keep 
the secret that you could not guard yourself, 
“But,” you declare, “I grow so lonely at times.” 
Then try some other means of cultivating cheer- 
fulness than that of prattling about your personal 
affairs to a stranger. 

A brisk walk, an interesting book, a new 
magazine, a bit of fascinating fancy-work—each 
holds many possibilities of distraction from the 





day’s routine. A busy girl has no time to be 
lonely. 

But do not grow so busy that you forget to go 
to bed in good season. ‘“‘Beauty sleep” is not an 
empty phrase. To make a short summary for 
the “girl who boards’’—let her keep her feet dry 
and warm, eat meals regularly, avoid intimate 
friends, and observe early bed hours. . 


MAKING AND USING STENCILS. 


HE use of the stencil for wall decoration, 
T or for ornamenting curtains, scarfs and 
even dresses, is effective and not difficult. 
Whether the effect is cheap and tawdry or beauti- 
ful and dignified will depend upon the design 
and colors selected. 

To make the stencil, procure some fairly heavy 
Manila wrapping-paper. Give it a coat of raw 
linseed-oil. With a cloth wipe off the superfluous 
oil and hang the paper to dry. It should be used 
when fresh. 


To cut, lay the paper upon a sheet of glass 
and use a very sha knife. This keeps the 
under side of the cut clean and free from ragged 
edges. When finished the stencil should be given 
a coat of shellac. , 

It will be easily seen that since the design 
shows only where the openings occur, the 
openings alone make the design, and the stencil 
must be so made that the paper completely sur- 
rounds each opening ; that is, unless care is used 
in planning the design, it may fall apart when it 
is finished. ‘This can readily be seen by studying 
Fig. 1. When this figure is cut, the pieces A 
and B will fall out. In Fig. 2 this fault is cor- 
rected. In other words, the parts that make the 
design must in each case be separated from each 
other by the background of paper. eS 

If, when the design is drawn, and before it is 
cut, the spaces are in with cil or ink, it 
will be easy to determine if the is made so 
it will not fall apart. . 

—_ stencils vi best ‘mee m7 I pom 
connecting parts (Fig. 3), as they are likely 
be oumbel aside by the brush and the design 
blurred. Fig. 4 shows the proper arrangement. 

The space to be decorated must first be marked 
off into rectangles the size of unit in the stencil. 
Four holes cut in corners of the stencil will enable 

one to see where to place 
the design. (Fig. 5.) 

If more than one color 
is desired, the parts in- 
tended for each color must 
be cut on a different piece 
of paper, and if three 
colors are wanted a third 
stencil must be made. 
These are used one after 
the other, allowing each 

Tae, © dry thoroughly before 

““* using the next. 

If, however, the different 
colors are quite removed from each other in the 
design, or if one color is a small portion of the 
design, sometimes it is possible to cut them on 
the same sheet, and then with a separate small 
brush the extra color may be worked in at the 
time the first color is applied. The stencils must 
be wiped with a 


hy 

ime to time, an 

care must be taken ZI, 
not to let the color ‘<g 
get on the front fo 


of the paper. The 
brush should be 
stiff and with Fia. 3. FIG. 4. 
short hairs. If a 
— stencil brush cannot be procured, bind an 
ordinary brush with twine for an inch or more, 
and then cut off the hair three-quarters of an 
inch below this binding. (See cut.) 

The color should be the consistency of cream. 
and applied by stippling, that is, dabbing, not 
by moving brush backward and forward. 





cur 
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the color free of oil deposit. Squeeze tube paint 
on to blotting-paper. ‘Then if thinning is neces- 
a’ use benzine, which dries quickly. 

If the color used still shows a tendency to 
shed oil, rub the back of the cloth with a cake 
of magnesia, which can be procured at any 
drug-store. This will absorb all oil, and when 

the work is finished 


, it may be easily 
brushed off. 

oe pee Mo fects 

are o) using 

ihre neoaaeas soft rather hen crude 


colors—that is, pure 
PLDI ee, Soe i 
would be called 


STENCIL FROM FEATHER. crude, while the 
enciiah “ 7 — — —o 
iving a gray tinge e pure colors e 
dition of black and white. To gray the colens 

is to soften the tones and improve the color 


harmony. Bright colors must used only in 
the smaller spaces. 
It is not y to treat a design realistically, 


either in form or color. The leaves do not have 
be green nor the flowers necessarily red, 
yellow or white; neither does the form have to 
conform absolutely to nature. The leaves may 
be gray, violet or brown, and the form may be 
m ified to make an in- 
teresting shape. Remem- 
ber this is a decoration, 
not a picture, and the 
charm is due to its beauty 
of form and its beauty | y | 
of color, not to its botan- 
ical exactitude. 

Although it is im CONVENTIONAL BORDER. 
sible to give any absolute 
rules about the combinations of color, yet to help 
those unfamiliar with colors to produce pleasing 
effects, we hazard a few combinations which 
have proved satisfactory. 

These colors are given in the order of the pro- 
portion, that is, the first named should be used in 





med ay ee on cloth it is necessary to have la 





the largest areas and the others in the order of 
their precedence : 


1 Gray-green gray orange 

2 Yellow-green ory lemon-yellow 
3 Gray-green ull orange or red 

4 Gray-violet ellow-green cream-white 


5 Gray-blue ull orange 
6 Light gray-green, salmon-pink 


Two shades of any of the colors may be used 
in place of one in case the design calls for more 
colors. Cream or ivory-white is always better 
than pure white. If the colors in a combination 
are kept in or near the same value they will be 
more likely to be agreeable. By “the same 
value” is meant neither darker nor lighter. 


* © 


A NEW WAY TO DRESS THE HAIR. 


HE very newest and smartest way of wear- 
T ing the hair has the merit of being both 

practical and comfortable, and to the 
majority of young girls, becoming, It is merely 
a modification of the old-fashioned German 
braids—the hair being plaited in two braids, 
crossed in the back, bound round the head, and 
the ends twisted underneath in front. 
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Two m9 are shell hairpins on each side, 
at the back, keep the braids in place, and are 
also ornamental. The front hair may be parted, 
as shown in the cut, in which case similar hair- 
pins of a smaller size should be placed on each 
side of the parting. It is quite as fashionable, 
however, to wear the hair pompadour; if so, 
the pompadour should be rather small. e 
yee ones are no longer considered good 
‘orm, 
* «¢ 


WHAT SOME GIRLS HAVE EATEN. 


IRLS’ “spreads” are proverbial for their 
strange and ingenious dishes—“‘messes,”’ 
the mothers of the cooks would be likely 

to call them. But it seems as if it might be 
difficult to produce any more extraordinary com- 
binations than these, which were actually 
eaten,—and survived,—in a girls’ dormitory ! 


It is to be said of them that most require no 
cooking, and the others may be h over a 
gas-jet or lamp, or in a chafing-dish. 

Oriental Dream.—Use four slices of cake 
—— preferred), the white of one egg, one- 
half cup of chopped almonds, one-half cup each 
of chopped dates and figs, four teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. Lay a slice of angel food cake (or sponge 
cake) on a plate. Blanch almonds by putting 
them in a bowl, pouring boiling water on them, 
and then rubbing off the brown coating with a 
clean napkin. Dry yg on | before using. 
Chop the almonds, dates and figs and mix 
together. Beat the white of egg stiff and add 
fruit and nuts and heap on top of the slice of 
cake in pyramidal form. Sprinkle with a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Or a layer of nut meats and 

en a layer of fruit may be — on the cake 
and the beaten white of egg iP led on to; 

Fireless Fruit-Cake.— 
fuls of sugar, one cup of cracker-crumbs, one- 
half cup of dates, one-half cup of one-half 
cup of nut meats, one-half cup of candied 
cherries. Chop fruit and nuts together. A few 
raisins and a level teaspoonful of chopped citro: 
or candied orange peel may be added. Add the 
cracker-crumbs—or stale cake-crumbs—and mix 
together. Butter a deep soup-plate or bowl and 

ress the mixture in firmly with a spoon or the 

d. Then turn out on a plate, and sprinkle 
thickly with granulated or powdered sugar. Cut 
into slices with a knife. 
Tropical Treat.—Use one cup of white granu- 
ted si , one-half cup of nut meats, one cup 
of mixed chopped figs, dates and seedless raisins. 
Have a buttered tin cracker-box or plate ready, 
Melt the sugar carefully in pan or skillet over a 
slow fire. Do not stir. The instant it is melted 
take from the fire, and quickly add nuts and 
fruit without stirring, and pour into buttered 
dish. Cut into squares and wrap in oiled paper. 

Sweet Sixteen geet ¢ coal 2 uare 
baker’s rusks and cut up and down in thin slices. 
Spread with butter or nut butter. Then 
spread with sweet choco melted. Or choco- 
late cream drops mashed, or cut in slices, can be 
used as filling. 

Night Caps.—Use marshmallow candies, salt 
wafers, nuts. On each wafer spread a layer of 
chop nut meats or nut butter. Toast a 
marshmallow by holding it over a flame on 
a hatpin, and put one or two marshmallows on 
each wafer. Or the marshmallows, nuts and 
crackers may be arran, and all put into a slow 


oven for a moment and thus heated together. 


* * 


NEW USE FOR SMALL BLANKETS. 


GIRL, studying art in a large city, too far 

from her own town to go home for the 

holidays, sent a Christmas box to her 
family. There were many useful things in it, 
but the one which was most novel as well as 
useful was her gift to the youngest member of 
the household, eight months old. 

She bought a pair of the small, light-weight 
blankets which are to be found in any city or 

e town for a dollar or less, at any season of 
the year. The pair she chose were of a soft tan 
color, with pink stripes. She cut the pair in 
two, and bound the raw edge of each blanket 
with pink binding ribbon. 

She bought a yard of inexpensive cretonne 
with a pattern of e pink roses, and another 
ae with figures illustrating Jack and Jill, 

istress Mary, and other nursery jingles. She 


se two . red 





cut the roses from one pattern and first basted 

Slovtan 0 Seapine dieieoen, no.dted Gong ed 
i Ss so ey 

the effect of being scattered carelessly over it. 

She did the same thing with the figures from the 

other cretonne pattern on the second blanket. 

These blankets were pinned to the nursery 
carpet, sometimes one, sometimes the other, and 
the delighted ana | crept after the flowers and 
figures, stayed on the blankets, and amused him- 
self for many -hours. 

Since then the girl has made another creeping 
blanket, choosing a gray with red stripes, over 
which cretonne carnations were scattered. The 
other blanket of that pair she has found just the 
ee and warmth to throw over herself 
Ww she takes a rest on her lounge. 


PHARMACY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


NLY of late has the profession of phar- 
macy attracted womankind. For some 
unknown reason the mixing of drugs has 

been left to man alone. But some of the colleges 
of pharmacy are now turning out women gradu- 
ates, more all the time, and there seems no 
difficulty in finding positions for them. 


For some years the enforcement of our laws 
regarding the compounding of drugs was very 
lax, and many non-graduates were found to be 
handling life and death in the little prescription- 
rooms of American drug-stores. Some time ago 
the matter was investigated, with the result that 
the laws were more thoroughly enforced. For 
this reason there has been an increasing demand 
for reall oo pharmacists, and the women 
who could the need were offered good posi- 
tions. Their deftness and conscientious accuracy 
have proved them valuable prescription clerks. 
The work is agreeable and the course of — 
tion is an excellent education in itself. me of 
the best colleges of pharmacy in the country 
receive women students, the course lasting two 
years if the student’s previous training has in- 
cluded one high-school year. 


*¢ ¢ 


TWO NOVEL SACHETS. 


O MAKE a biscuit sachet cut two squares 
z. of plain cream-white silk measuring three 

and a half inches. Cut a littlé off the 
pointed corners, and placing them with right 
sides together, stitch round three sides, allowing 
one-quarter inch for seams.. Turn them right 
side out and place on a clean paper or plate in a 
hot oven, watching carefully to prevent burning. 
Allow the two sides to brown slightly, then 
remove from the oven. 


_ Take three layers of sheet wadding three 
inches square, shake between the layers some 
sachet-powder, and place smoothly within the 
silk. Turn in 
the open edges 
of the silk one- 
quarter inch, 
and sew the 
edges over “and 
over with fine 
white silk. Tack 
the sachet at 
; — distances, 
cutting the ends of the sewing silk very closely. 
To make a sachet for the children, take a 
wooden lead-pencil or other round stick six anda 
half inches long ; roll round the full length twice 
some sheet wadding in which has been sprinkled 
a quantity of sachet-powder. Hold the wadding 
in place by winding d about the roll. Then 
overhand carefully on the wrong side three strips 
of half-inch ribbon twelve inches long, the mid 
strip being white, the two outside strips a bright 
ed. If one can find the red and white striped 
ribbon woven together the effect is even better, 
and the labor less. 
Wind spirally about the ded pencil the red 
and white ribbon strip, holding it vi smooth 





nm | and tight, and sewing the two edges of the red 
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ribbon where they come together, invisibly. 
Draw the ends together smoothly over the an 4 
of the pencil. Cut out of white cardboard two 
small circles the size of the ribbon-covered pencil. 
Cover them with white silk, and sew them down 
closely over both ends of the stick. 

This sachet looks very much like a stick of 
old-fashioned candy. 


* 


COVERS FOR LIGHT GOWNS. 


GIRL who has pretty gowns for the house 
and evening wear has devised a way to 
keep them from dust, and at the same time 

add to the attractiveness of her closet. 


_She buys pretty dimity or muslin for eight or 
nine cate = yard, allowing three ds and a 
half for each gown to be ‘covered. The material 
is then divided in halves, and 
seamed up at each side; at the 
end designed for the bottom 
she makes a two-inch hem. 
At the other end she makes a 
seam for the top, from each 
side seam, leaving about seven 
inches unseamed in the center. 
She cuts these unseamed edges 
in a curve, and binds them to 
form a neck, adding a pretty 
edge of imitation lace, half an 
inch or less in width. Through 
this opening the hanger on 
which the gown is put will 
slip ; the neck and bottom edges 
of the cover are then closed 
by means of ball and socket 
fasteners, and the hanger suspended from its 
hook. The r may be wound with ribbon 
which matches in color the flowers or figures in 
the dimity to add a final touch of daintiness. 
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STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, ae SF Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, Boe. 65 diff. U.S. 25e., 1000 hing 
C.Stegman, 6943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, ; 


[SAN HOUR 


“Keenoh”’ agents make this and more. ‘‘Keenoh’ 
is the great razor sharpener, the only = 









that will hone or strop.‘ L. A. Flinker 
makes $50.00 to $150.00 a week selling it. 


writs today, — KEENOH CO. 1151 Keenoh Bl. Detroit, Mich. 

















PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 
Its Firm 
Grip on 
or Wire 
| Never 
| Pails. 
For sale everywhere. Send us 10c. for sample box. 
c.C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.8. A. 
Our name on every carton. 








SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, alldifferent, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broaoway, New Yorn 


St a NS 
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lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

Free samples to those who have not tried it. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
43 Broad 














HARD TO DROP 
BUT MANY DROP IT. 

A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java and give 
Postum a trial, but my nerves were so shattered 
that I was a nervous wreck and of course that 
means all kinds of ails. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding caused it and 
I gave it up, but my condition remained unchanged. 
I did not want to acknowledge coffee caused the 
trouble for I was very fond of it. At that time a 
friend came to live with us, and I noticed that 
after he had been with us a week he would not | 
drink his coffee any more. I asked him the reason. | 
He replied, ‘I have not had a headache since I 
H left off drinking coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again, here at your table. I 
don’t see how any one can like coffee, anyway, 
: after drinking Postum!’ 

: “T said nothing, but at once ordered a package 
: of Postum. That was five months ago, and we 
have drank no coffee since, except on two occa- 
sions when we had company, and the result each 
time was that my husband could not sleep, but lay 
awake and tossed and talked half the night. We 
were convinced that coffee caused his suffering, 
so he returned to Postum, convinced that coffee 





was an enemy, instead of a friend, and he is 
troubled no more by insomnia. 

“I, myself, have gained 8 pounds in weight, and | 
my nerves have ceased to quiver. It seems so 
easy now to quit coffee that caused our aches and 
ails and take up Postum.” 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








SOAP 


cleans and disinfects at the same time. 


a Half clean is unclean. inary soaps 
only half clean use they do not 
d the germs which make dirt 
us. 
IT IS MORE THAN SOAP 
BUT COSTS NO MORE 
It should be used for every 
se of cleaning in toilet, 
, and s! poo. 


Sc at Your Grocer’s 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Cambridge, 


ss 





| then in about 10 years became almost extinct. 
|The spread of cultivation in the Mississippi 


| enemies are believed to have been the wheat- 
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terilizing with Invisible Rays.—Con- 

tinuing his researches, begun with the 
ordinary ultraviolet rays, Billon-Daguerre in 
France has recently experimented with still 
shorter rays of the spectrum, measuring down 
to 1,000 units, for the sterilization of all kinds 
of liquids. He finds that the very short rays 
are 25 times as effective as the longer ones in 
their sterilizing power. He uses quartz vacuum 
tubes, immersed in the liquid, and illuminated 
with currents much more feeble than those 
required for the mercury vapor-lamps at first 
employed. * 


itanium Steel.—Titanium steel rails for 

railroads were first made experimentally 
in 1907. The results that they showed led to 
their manufacture by several steel companies 
in 1908, and during 1909, according to the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, their 
manufacture entered upon the commercial 
seale. Experiments on the New York Central 
have confirmed those made elsewhere in show- 
ing that these rails wear several times as long 
as those made of ordinary Bessemer steel. Ti- 
tanium has a great affinity for nitrogen, and 
since it is believed that considerable nitrogen 
remains as an impurity in ordinary steel, the 
good effects of an alloy of titanium are ascribed 
to its acting as a flux, thereby removing impu- 





rities and increasing the solidity of the steel. 
The increased cost is put at $3.50 per ton of 
rails. ® 


"Beige omg Gas.— Within the last 10 
years the practise of transmitting com- | 
pressed gas from some central station to small 
towns has grown rapidly. In Illinois one plant | 
now supplies nearly 4,000 consumers, in Indiana | 


‘| another has as many, and in California a plant 


has about 5,000 consumers on its line of pipes. 
Another plant is now projected to supply 8,000 | 
consumers, and it is estimated that 100 miles of | 
piping will be required. The system has been 
developed to compete with electricity. The 
mains used vary from two to six inches in 
diameter. When the gas is delivered the pres- 
sure must be reduced, and this is effected either 
by a local low-pressure distributing system, 
or by service governors connected with each 
meter. e 


I Nye 4 of Bird Life.—In the opinion 
of .Mr. W. W. Cooke, the practical extine- 
tion of the Eskimo curlew is mainly due to 
the recent change of the pampas of Argentina, 
from sparsely settled grazing-lands to enormous 
wheat-fields. It is not 
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Your “NATIONAL” Style Book ¢ << — | 


Is Waiting for You 


One copy of the indispensable ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
is here reserved for you — waiting for you to write for it. 
We call it the ‘‘indispensable’’ Style Book, because it 
is entirely necessary as a guide to what will be worn this 
Spring and Summer. So important is this book that 


No One Can Even Know all the Desirable New Styles 
without This ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book 


In the business world it is admitted that the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
leads in the gathering of desirable styles. Also it is 
undisputed that, as the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ sells more Ladies’ 
Apparel than any house in the world, just so we can 
and do sell garments cheaper. 


“NATIONAL” 


Tailored Suits Ms¢e ce $10 to $40 . 


Measure 

Any “NATIONAL” suit will be cut to your meas- | 
ure from your own choice of over 450 materials 
And all the risk of fitting and pleasing you will be 
ours. ‘Twenty-two years’ experience in making 
suits from measurements sent by mail has so per- 
fected our methods, so broadened our experience, 
that we can give with each suit this guarantee: 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “ NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. 
This tag says that you may return any “ NATIONAL” 
Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will re- 
fund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 

















Now, applications for the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book will be filled ex- 
actly in the order in 
which they are received 
But if you sit down now 
and write a/ once 
you will get one of 
the first copies 
from the press. 














Copyright 1910 by 
National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you wish samples of 
material for a Tailored Suit and state the 
colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladiy 
but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


























at first sight apparent 
how the advance of 
cultivation in southern | 
South America could | 
affect the well-being of | 
birds which got their 
name in Canada and 
in Labrador. In 1860 
Packard saw a flock of them covering a square 
mile in the air. Mr. Cooke explains this by 
the fact that these birds had an elliptical mi- 
gration route. They ‘‘nested on the barren | 
grounds of Canada, went southeast to Labra- 
dor and Nova Scotia, then straight across the 
Atlantic Ocean, more than 2,000 miles at a 
single flight, to the Lesser Antilles and South | 
America, wintered on the pampas of Argentina, | 
and in spring went north by way of Texas and 
the Mississippi valley.’? They retained their 
former abundance until the early eighties, and 





valley may have affected them, but their chief 


growers of Argentina. 
s 


An Flying-Fish.—A fiying-fish meas- 
uring 17% inches from tip of nose to tip of 
tail came aboard the steamship Kaipara, 
alighting on the deck 20 feet above the water, 
on the evening of October 14th, when the vessel 
was 50 miles north of Teneriffe. The fish was 
seized and cooked. Mr. C. Howard Tripp, 
who was aboard, says it was the largest flying- 
fish that he has ever handled, although he 
has studied them for years. He remarks that 
the largest species seem always to be the longest 





| fliers. The longest flight of a flying-fish that 


he has observed covered about 400 yards. 
& 


ableways.—The use of cableways for a 

large variety of purposes is an interesting 
development of modern engineering. Such ways 
are employed on the Panama Canal, the steel 
cables being supported by lofty movable towers. 
The present limit of span is more than 2,5 
feet, and the speed of the conveyers may exceed 
1,800 feet per minute. Such ways span gorges, 
valleys, roads, railways, and obstructions of 
many kinds. The system is used for building 
dams, by dumping in a stream beneath ; hauling 
logs from booms by means of cables stretched 
above the river; running blocks out of quarries 
up inclined cableways; dredging channels; 
piling lumber, steel plates and beams on cars, 


Every slice uniform —no shreds—no torn pieces. 
It is a great advantage to buy 


Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon 


in sealed glass jars. 





















Every slice is 
of the same 
thinness and care- 
fully trimmed. 


The jar con- 
tains at least five 
slices more than 
you will ordina- 
rily get out of a 
pound. 


It is ready for 
instant use. 


Always have a 
jar or two of 
Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon in 
the house. 


At all dealers. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 





























and various kinds of excavating. 























. at one end—of another box, two and a half feet 
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F*GUINEA-FOWL 5 
as 


ECPLE who de- 
P sire to combine 

the esthetic and 
practical in their coun- 
try homes should get 
white guinea-fowl. 
They are really pretty 
birds, and as they do 
not seratch, like chick- 
ens, may be allowed to 
run on the lawn, where 
they will gather much 
of their food, and at the same time demolish 
plant enemies which cause gardeners so much 
anxiety. 

Although shy and suspicious of strangers, they 
readily yield to coaxing, and their confidence 
onee gained, become friendly and devoted, and 
guard the place like a good dog. In respect of 
poultry, they are especially useful, for they are 
keen to detect hawks, whom their shrill cry 
frightens more than a gun. 

Three ordinary speckled chicks cost about two 
dollars ; the pure white perhaps three, not more, 
and should be purchased in the autumn or winter, 
so that they may become familiar with their 
surroundings before nesting-time, All that is 
necessary for their comfort is a roost high up in 
a shed. Left to themselves, they take to the 
trees, and may get frozen if the winter is severe, 
so it is well to cover the front of the shed with 
lightly tacked-up two-inch wire netting for two 
or three weeks. 

While they are prisoners, feed them two or 
three times a day; about half a pint of mixed 
wheat and cracked corn night and morning, and 
at noon about half the quantity of grain, with a 
little chopped meat or 
ground bone alterna- 
ting with vegetables. 
All this food should be | 
cut quite small, or the 
guineas will not eat 
it. They must have 
a constant supply of 
sharp grit and fresh 
water. As a market 
commodity they have 

* been growing in favor 
for the last five years, taking the place of game 
during the closed season. 

Guinea-fowls begin to lay with the first warm 
daysin April. As they are secretive about laying, 
it is often hard to find their nests. The usual spot 
selected is a hollow in the ground, near a tree or 
fence- post well screened by brush. Do not 
attempt to approach it while the guineas are 
near. Go away, and return later with a long- 
handled spoon. Look sharply, for the eggs are 
almost the color of the earth, and often covered 
with fallen leaves. Do not touch the nest. 
Guineas seem able to scent the human hand; 
they can also count up to three. For that reason 
leave that number of eggs in the nest, and remove 
the others with the spoon. 

When you have fifteen eggs, get a box a foot 
square, turn it on the side, and across the bottom 
of the open front nail a slat, behind which place 
a nest of soft hay. Stand this nest-box inside— 











long, with sides a foot 
or more deep. Make 
a cover of wire netting 
for the large box, to 
open ‘ike a lid. Secat- 
ter sand on the floor, 
and nail up a small 
drinking pan in one 
corner. Thisisasafe, 
rat-proof coop. An- 
other motive for the : 
outer box is that baby , 
guineas are so little, so wild and so easily fright- 
ened that unless confined they are likely to leave 
the nest as soon as hatched, get lost, become 
chilled, and die. 

It takes twenty-five or twenty-six days to in- 
eubate guinea eggs. The brood coop to be used 
the first two weeks should be on the same prin- 
ciple as the nest-boxes, and even when the chicks 
are on the grass run, eracks and crevices in or 
around the sides must be avoided, for the mites 
‘an squeeze through the smallest spaces. If 
some knot-hole or some depression in the ground 
has escaped your vigilance and a baby does stray 
off, go about two or three yards away, and remain 
perfectly still. Do not be impatient. It may be 
ten minutes before you hear anything. Then, 
unless all hope is over, you will hear a plaintive 
little cry. Do not move until it has been repeated 
three or four times, and you are quite sure where 
it comes from. Then make a sudden dive and 
secure the truant, which is usually under a tuft 
of grass or in some little hole. If you move 
about while hunting for him, there will not be a 
sound, and you may hunt all day with little 
success. 

Give no food for the first twenty-four hours ; 











afterward, the daily bill of fare should be as | P 


follows : 

First feed, 7 a.m.—Crushed hemp-seed, half a 
cup; stale bread-crumbs, half a cup; moisten 
with raweggs. Second feed, 9 a.m.—Millet-seed. 
Third feed, 11.30 a.m.—Chopped onion tops, half 
a cup of corn-meal that has been steamed as for 





chicks, half a teaspoonful of crushed mustard- 
seed, mixed and fed in crumbs. Fourth feed, 2 
p.m.—Pinhead oats, crushed a little finer than 
it is when bought. Fifth feed, 5 p.m.—Liver 
that has been half-boiled, cracked wheat and 
corn, equal parts. These bills of fare can be 
varied with pot-cheese, custard, chopped lettuce 
or apple, bread-crumbs moistened with milk, 
hard-boiled eggs; but every day they must. have 
meat—more than chicks need—and pepper- or 
mustard-seed. Feed in soft wood. Keep a 
small pan of powdered charcoal and sand in the 
run, and, of course, water in a drinking-fountain 
that will allow only the beak to get wet. 


TO FROST A WINDOW. 
FROSTED window is often a convenience. 
A Itadmits light, but not sunshine, and it is, 
of course, impossible to see through the 
glass from the outside. Any window may be 
frosted by making a strong solution of Epsom 
salts in hot water and applying to the inside of 
the glass witha brush. Care should be taken to 
cover the glass completely, and not to allow the 
liquid torun. When cool, the salts will be de- 
posited on the glass in crystalline form, giving a 
beautiful frosted effect. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
I. Selection and Care of a Sick-Room. 


HEN any one is seriously ill, you will 
WW et cone et 2 tained ‘mare i yon 

can. It is seldom that the professional 
is not better than the amateur, no matter how 
zealous. But in any case, every woman should 
know something of how to care for the sick, and 
sometimes she must act as nurse herself. What 
she must do will be found clearly and compe- 
tently set forth in this and the following papers 
of the series, but any one who attempts to put 
these instructions into practise must remember 


| that the nurse, no matter how well trained, is the 


subordinate of the attending physician, and that 
she must follow no directions, even these, with- 
out his full knowledge and approval. 


When a member of the household is sick, it is 
of first importance to put him in a suitable room. 
If possible, select a room of good size, having 
one or two windows and an open fireplace. The 
fireplace not only makes possible the most ap- 
proved method of heating, but is of great use as 
a means of ventilation. , 

Before taking the patient in, give the room a 
thorough cleaning. Place in it only what fur- 
niture is needed, leaving no upholstered chairs, 
no heavy curtains or draperies, which catch the 


dust. 
‘The best soft of bed is a high, single one. It 


is much easier to lift and handle the patient on |. 
kind. 


this than on any other Place it so as to 
be able to get at both sides easily, and so that it 
will not face a window, as strong light is trying 
for a patient’s eyes. Use a hair mattress, or at 
least one that is firm, and select bedclothes which 
are of light weight. Even in very cold weather 


it is possible to keep the patient perfectly warm | be 


without heavy spreads and comforters, which 
are oppressive and tiring when one is weak; a 
hot-water bag placed in the foot of the bed will 
serve to keep a comfortable warmth. A sheet 
may be used as a top cover, unless a very thin 
counterpane is available. 

A good plan is to take out of the room every- 
thing in the way of bureau covers and table 
covers that cannot be washed; use towels for 
covers if nothing else is to be had. 

Unless the room is to be stripped and turned 
temporarily into a hospital ward for surgical 
purposes or for an infectious case, there is no 
reason why a few pictures should not be left on 
the walls, since it is not necessary to destroy all 
homelikeness. With fresh muslin curtains, 
dainty covers, a few flowers and pleasing order- 
lin it is possible to be at once hygienic and 


ul. 

The floor should be bare, with a few rugs, which 
ean be taken out each morning and brushed. 
While they are up go over the floor with a damp 
mop, or a straw broom over which a piece of dam 
Canton flannel is tied. In this way the dust is 
really removed. 

A screen is valuable for protecting the patient 
from drafts or shielding his eyes from the light. 

Ventilation is of the greatest importance, as 
an abundant supply of oxygen is needed in the 
fight with every disease. An excellent plan is 
to flush the room thoroughly with fresh air two 
pt ong wp hh RY gf 

jen! sure e is we en 
open all the windows for a few setae. After- 
ward leave the window opposite the fireplace, or 
two windows, down at the top. _In bitter-cold 
weather the lower half of the window may be 
= down on a board several inches high, which 
been cut to fit the width exaetly, and in this 
bn | fresh air will come in between the sashes, 
and be directed toward the ceiling, where warm, 
devitalized air always accumulates. An adjoining 
room may be opened and filled with outside air, 
which can then be let into the sick-room by 
opening the conneeting deor. 

If the invalid is troubled by a picture or any 
object in the room, always remove it. These 
whims and fancies of illness ought not to be dis- 
regarded, for when nerves are unstrung by pain 
and the brain is disordered by fever, familiar 
objects may take on strange and unpleasant 
shapes, which hold the eye by a wretched sort of 
fascination and cause real distress. 

Remove from the patient’s sight all depressing 
suggestions of illness. Just as soon as a glass is 
used, take it away; when the bed is changed, 
carry the soiled ing out at once, keeping 
everything in restful and refreshing order. en 
it is possible, use an adjoining room for all sup- 
lies, so that no food or medicine need be kept 
in the invalid’s room. In this second room keep 
an alcohol-lamp and small granite boiler, for 
heating water and nourishment ; a dish-pan and 
tea towel, so that cups and dishes may be washed 


quickly; and also a foot-tub for soaking soiled | When the 


linen. 
A tin nursery refrigerator is an excellent ar- 
rangement for keeping ice, milk, eggs, and so 


'P | or underwear. After attaching 





forth, close at hand. At night especially it 
means a great deal to be saved trips into k 
and distant pantries. Every device which saves 
time and w is worth while, as it spares the 
sick man wearing delays and guards the strength 
of those who are nursing. 


A BIRD BATH FOR THE GARDEN. 


OTHING serves better to attract the birds 
than a shallow dish filled with clean 
water, fresh every day. The dish should 

be placed a few feet from the ground, and in or 
near some shrubbery. 


The sketch shows a 
bath made of three 
slats about four and a 
half feet long, two tri- 
angular pieces, one 
somewhat larger than 
the other, and an ordi- 

soup-plate. 

The triangular pieces 
have their points sawed 
off to receive the slats, 
which themselves look 


a piece is gov- 
by the size of the 
dish, which slips be- 
tween the tops of the 
slats, and is supported 
by its rim. Put it to- 
gether with screws, and 
paint—dish and all — 
a soft sage-green. 





* ¢ 


SEWING-ROOM SUGGESTIONS. 
Tie following method of “hanging” a skirt 


is one used by some of the best tailors, and | PY 


can easily be practised by the home dress- 
maker. Slip the skirt on and pin carefully at 
the waist line; then place the yardstick against 
the dress, with the end resting firmly on the floor, 
and place a pin or chalk-mark where the other 
end of the stick touches the skirt at the hips. 
Repeat this process round the skirt—being care- 
ful always to have the end of the stick resting 
on the floor—until a row of pins or a chalk-mark 
encircles the hips of the skirt. If it is desired to 
have the skirt two inches from the floor, measure 
thirty-four inches from the line of pins or chalk- 
marks and turn the hem at that point. By fol- 


lowing this method it is impossible to have a | filed 


poorly hung skirt. ates 


Strong tapes stretched along the wall of the 
sewing-room from convenient points, say from 
teauen a to the gg ote heaps 

a convenience. per patene 
parts of garments may be pinned to the. a 
and one may be sure of finding them’ when 


When making buttonholes in a lace or net 
waist one finds the need of a solid background 
upon which to work. ‘This may be obtained by 
firmly basting a piece of cotton or silk on the 
wrong side of the lace where the buttonhole is to 

made. A the buttonhole is worked the 
cotton or silk may be cut away from the stitches 
and be wholly unnoticed, while the result will be 
a firm buttonhole. 

In a material that may ravel, like 
brilliantine, it is best to work the e of the 
buttonhole before cutting. This is easily done by 

lacing a basting line the proper size where the 

uttonhole is to come and working round it. A 
8 knife may be used to eut the opening, and 
if a little care is taken there is no danger of cut- 
ting the stitches. pee 


The dressmaker will find a supply of small 
safety-pins a great ~ yt moe y gown, as - 
common pin is very out o' or 
lost entirely in htm a gown Pol go been 
fitted. A trial of this method will convince one 
of the great advantage over the old way. 


The tucker attachment on the sewing-machine 


ngee or 


*| will be found a great convenience when one 


desires to make hand-run tucks in baby clothes 
the tucker to the 
machine place the goods as if the tucks were 
to be sewed on the machine, but remove the 
thread, both u andundertension. Theresult 
will be a clearly defined crease to show the line 
of the tucks, and the holes made by the machine 
needle will be so regular that the hand stitches 
cannot be irregular. 


* ¢ 


SOME HOME USES FOR CARD 
CATALOGUES. 
REQUENTERS of any large library are 
familiar with the card catalogue of books, 
indexed either by their titles or the authors’ 
names, but not every one is aware of the many 
uses for similar catalogues in the home. 


Such a card catalogue is a convenience even in a 
small Dy library, as it enables one not only 
to find at once the book needed, but to know 
what books have been loaned, and to whom, for 
the cards for such books may be taken from the 

, the name of the borrower and the date 
of the loan entered on them, and the cards placed 
2. box under an index card lettered 
oe ans. 


Perhaps the best-known use for a card cata- 
logue, aside from the familiar library index, is the 
list of addresses. A card is made out for each 
name, and may have, in addition to the street and 
number, the telephone number and the summer 

dress. f an address is changed, it is only 
necessary to make out a new card. 

The catalogue of addresses may also be utilized 
as a calling list. The card — the ad of 
a person to whom a call is owed may be taken 
from its place in the list of addresses and filed 
behind an index card lettered “Calls Owed.” 
Sees See ae, he cant suey be 


returned to its ‘ 
Vexation due to forgotten engagements may 
be avoided by the use of a card system devised 





for the purpose. This has index cards lettered 
with the names of the months, and under each 
month are cards numbered to correspond with 
the number of days in that month. On these 
the engagements are entered. 

One woman who has a ape Gate of friends 
and relatives whom she remem on their birth- 
days utilizes her ent list as a reminder 
of these occasions. If a friend’s birthday falls 
on June 22d, for example, she notes that fact on 
the card for May 22d, thus allowing herself a 
month in which to make or to purchase a suitable 


A man with a treacherous memory has a cat- 
alogue of persons whom he remembers at Christ- 
mas time, and adds to each card each year the 

ift he makes on that occasion, and so avoids 
uplicating his presents. 

‘or the housekeeper there is the catalogue of 
om ts, the index — of pow are lettered 
“eg es, 76 ‘Salads ? “J ps,” so on. i‘ 
receipt is written on a card, and if it 
happens to be obtained from a newspaper or 

ine, the clipping may be on the 

. This e is much more convenient 
than the customary cook -book, as the receipt 
which is to be used may be taken from the box 
and laid on the table before the cook, doing away 
with the trouble of keeping the book open at the 
proper and also avoiding the risk of having 
the entire soiled if an accident occurs. New 
receipts may be added without confusion, and are 
less likely to be mislaid or lost than when placed 
between the leaves of a book. 

A small card catalogue of the names and tele- 
phone numbers of persons who are most fre- 
gate called up is convenient on the telephone 

k. An alphabetical card list of the guests in- 
vited to a wedding saves much time and possible 
confusion ; and a similar list of the gifts received 
by the bride, with the names of donors, is 
interesting and useful, especially in the matter 
of having them insured. 

A physician keeps his books by means of a 
card catalogue. e has a card for each patient 
whom he attends, arranging them alphabetically 
surnames. These cards bear patient’s 
address and telephone number, if a upon 
them the physician enters the num and the 
dates of his visits. When he ceases his calls, 
and his bill has been paid, the card is taken from 
the “active list,’’ so-called, and placed in another 
box for reference, or for possible future use. 

A musical critic has a catalogue of the compo- 
sitions he has heard, using a card for each item, 
and having the composers’ names on the index 
cards. He also enters on each card the date or 
dates when he heard that work, his own opinion 
of it, and if it is a solo, the name of the artist. 

Inventories of the contents of a house are 

useful in case of fire or burglary, and of course 
such alist should be kept in a safe. Each article 
should be entered on a separate card, with its 
price, or if a gift, its approximate value, and 
iled under the index card bearing the name of 
the room in which it is kept. As new articles 
are added, additional cards should be made, and 
if an article is destroyed or dis) of in any 
way, that card should be taken from the list. If 
a occurs, such a catalogue would simplify 
the collection of insuranee, especially if the fire 
should be confined to one room. 

Newspaper and magazine clippings are more 

ily accessible if filed in enveloj lettered 
with the kind of information which each con- 
tains, and the envelopes arranged alphabetically, 
like cards. They are not only perfectly in- 
dexed, but clippings relating to the same subject 
are together. 


SELECTED $ YECEIPTS 
kw : 


PEANUT ICE-CREAM.—Use two eggs, beaten 
light, one pint of cream, one pint of milk. Add to 
this one pound of peanut candy, crushed fine with 
the rolling-pin. Freeze slowly. 


SCALLOPED MUTTON.—Cut cold mutton in 
thin slices, removing fat and strings. Butter a 
baking-dish, put in a layer of bread-crumbs, then 
a layer of mutton, then a layer of seasoned oysters. 
Add tomato or brown gx7- Finish with a layer 
of buttered crumbs. ke. Cold macaroni may 
be used instead of oysters. 


INDIAN CAKE (without os one table- 
spoonful of lard with two tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 

id one cup of milk, three-quarters of a cup o 
Indian meal, and one cup and a quarter of white 
flour, in which have been sif' one even tea- 
— of soda, two even teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and half a saltspoonful of salt. Bake in 
a cake-pan or muffin-tine in a hot oven. 


OATMEAL MACAROONS (a Virginia receipt). 
Cream two level tablespoonfuls of butter with one- 
half cup of sugar; cream the yolks of two eggs 
with one-half cup of sugar, and cream the two 
mixtures together, adding two and one-half cups 
of oatmeal, two and one- teas Ss of 
bakieg powset, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
a little vanilla. Stir in the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a froth. Drop with a teaspoon on but- 
tered baking-sheets in a slow oven. 


“HUB” SOUP.—Take one-half pint baked beans, 
evel teakpocntel salt nega tokepoeeiel san 
level teas; salt, one- &SP00! 

r and one-half teaspoonful mustard. Put all the 
ngredients into a stew-pan and simmer for half 
an hour, with the stew-pan covered. Then rub 
the mixture through a coarse sieve and return to 
the fire; simmer for ten minutes, and serve with 
toasted crackers or bread. This soup is better if 
made the day before it is to be served. 


BEEF ROLL.—Dredge with salt and pepper a 
slice of rump steak of about two pounds. Spread 
on it a layer of stuffing (like turkey stuffing). Roll 
and tie it up. Have ready in a hot spider a little 
butter or pork, in which brown the roll on all 
sides. ‘ Then place in kettle and r over it one 
can of tomatoes. Cook slowly two hours. Remove 
cord carefully and place on a plate. Pour over 
it gravy seasoned with pepper, salt and a little 
sugar; flour to thicken, if needed. Form round 
the platter a wall of mashed and seasoned potato. 
This makes an excellent. change from stews, 
roasts, and so forth. 


STUFFED BANANAS.—Purchase the fairest 
and best-looking bananas. Remove carefully one 
longitudinal section of the banana skin—not break- 
ing it off, as it is to be replaced—and scoop out 
the pulp, mashing it fine. For four bananas add 
two-thirds of a cupful of powdered sugar, one cup 
of cream, whip’ one-half teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Mix well, fill the skins, and replace the 
section of skin, tying with a thread. Pack in tin 
boxes, surrounded with equal parts of salt and 
ice. To prevent the salt water from reaching the 
inside of the box, wind with buttered cheese-cloth 
round the cover and seams. Let stand for two 
hours, and serve each banana on a doily, tyin 
with a white ribbon over the thread. The replaced 
seetion can then be laid back, and the dainty eaten 
like ice-cream. 


























SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Clear auey the obstruction with our Hand 
Force Cup. No.2, Set inches diameter, sent 
post-paid for 75 cents if your dealer hasn’t it. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of chair and crutch rubber tips. 
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The Phosphoric or Life germ of wheat makes 
Ralston Breakfast Food the greatest 
strength-giver. It is four times more easily _ 

oats, much more nourishing t 

ready-cooked foods. Expands fivefold in cook- 
ing. Send to your grocer for a package. 

iN (A MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 






















T (0,DAYS” FR EE TRIAL 


on approva pe ONT 
repal 
Ay A ¢ Pe REP = are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
D0 NOT BUY @ bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any one 
any price until you receive our latest 
art eatalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
fm Prices and ENT ©: new offers. 
ONE a all it will cost you te 
write a postal and ev: 
thing will be NT you free, pos i 
by return mail. You will get much valuable i in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, CHICAGO. 
























N ideal health resort, 
- well-equipped with 
first-class hotels. 


Excelsior Springs is 
not a Monte Carlo, and 


SPRINGS no gambling is allowed. 

5 The mineral waters 
here supply an invalu- 

MISSOURI able remedial agent for 
Diabetes, Bright’s Dis- 


ease, Lumbago, and all 
forms of Rheumatism 
and Uric’ Diseases, Insomnia and Hysteria. 
Excelsior — ringsisone vit ride from Chigege 
on the Chi , Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. It is 
reached by t + famous me eee Limited — - leav- 
ing Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 6 p. m. 
daily, reaching the Springs for breakfast the next 
morning. Dinner and breakfast served on the train. 
Descriptive book free. 














F. A. MILLER, G. A. BLAIR, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York City. 























The positive bevel- 
gear movement 
of the yy), 


The most expensive to make, 
most accurate and durable gear 
mechanism known. To work with 
time-keeping accuracy and precision, 
as a sewing machine must to work right, 
each part must’ be controlled by a positive, 
continuous force, and such force can only 
be secured by bevel-gear mechanism. 
Study the above illustration, note that the 
shaft in the arm of the New Home receives its 
power direct from the drive-wheel, and this 
shaft, by means of the bevel-gear, controls 
every other action of the machine. Com- 
pare this with machines employing levers, 
springs, etc., with their lost motion, 
tendency to uneven wear, and you will 
understand why the New Home lasts 
a lifetime and continues accurate, silent, 
easy to operate as long as it lasts. 
puede 5 =) exhaustive tests, has adopted 
the Ni —— sagen use in its public schools. 
Does this to ? Send 
for the New Ho Home | terature. 


The New gue Sewies Machine Co., 
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| 1908 Germany bought about $300,000,000 of 
| American products; and the United States 








he British Elections, which began Jan- 
uary 15th, and were continued through two 
weeks, gave the Liberal government a majority 
in the House of Commons. The Conservatives 
won back many of the seats which they lost in 
the great Liberal landslide of four years ago, 
and they reduced the Liberal majorities in other 
districts. The total vote polled was unprece- 
dentedly large. When this record closes, the | 
balloting is not completed; but the only ques- 
tion in doubt is whether the Liberals will have 
a clear majority over all, or whether they will 
be dependent on the support of the Nationalist 
and Labor members. The new Parliament 
assembles February 15th. 
& 
onservation of National Resources. 
In a special message sent to Congress 
January 14th, President Taft strongly urges 
measures for the conservation of the national 
resources. He asks Congress to validate by 
statute the withdrawals of public lands which 
have been made by the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior temporarily to 
withdraw lands, pending the submission of 
recommendations to Congress. He recommends 
the classification of public lands according to 
their principal value or use, and the disposi- 
tion of agricultural lands as such, with the 
right reserved to lease the privilege of mining 
the lands for the extraction of deposits. He | 
urges the continuing governmental control of 
water-power sites in public lands, to prevent 
their absorption ina monopoly. He recommends 
the issue of $30,000,000 of bonds for the recla- 
mation of arid lands, for the completion and 
extension of projects already begun. He} 
approves tentative reforestation at stream 
sources; and recommends a beginning of the 
development of inland waterways by the im- 
provement of the Ohio River and the upper 
Mississippi. 
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x Important Decision.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has sustained 
the right of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to order an equitable distribution of com- 
pany-owned cars among shippers. The case 
under review arose in the Illinois mining dis- 
tricts, and turned upon the refusal of coal-carry- 
ing railroads to give transportation facilities to | 
independent coal companies. 
& 
J, Genatinn Navy.—The Canadian gov- | 
ernment’s naval program, laid before the | 
Canadian parliament January 12th, looks to | 
the construction of five cruisers and six des- | 
troyers. The estimated cost of construction is | 
$16,000,000, which would be increased by about | 
35 per cent. if the vessels should be built in 
Canada. e 


Hien Relations between the United States 
‘ and Germany will be seriously disturbed, 
unless an early agreement is reached upon 
pending differences. On February 7th the 
present reciprocity arrangement with Germany 
expires, and from that date, in the absence of 
a new arrangement, American imports into 
Germany will be subject to much higher duties 
under the general tariff rates. On April 7th, 
if the German rates are pronounced discrimina- 
tory against the United States, the maximum 
tariff rates carried by the Payne-Aldrich act 
will be applied automatically to German im- 
ports, constituting an addition of 25 per cent. 
The trade affected will be very large, as Ger- 
many is, next to Great Britain, the most 
important customer of the United States. In 





bought $160,000,000 of German goods. One of 
the barriers to a new arrangement is the refusal 
of the German government to relax its prohibi- 
tions against American cattle; another is the 
proposed German imperial control of the potash 
product. ° 


rapes Arbitral Court. — Secretary 
Knox has proposed to the powers that the 
jurisdiction of the International Prize Court of 

5 judges, which was authorized in 1907 by 
The Hague Peace Conference, be so extended 
as to make it a court of arbitral justice. If this 
proposal were adopted, there would be one 
permanent international court, with authority 
to decide questions relating to the capture of 
property in time of war, and any disputes sus- 
ceptible of arbitration which might arise in time 
of peace. e 


ecent Deaths.—Sefior Joaquim Nabuco, 

Brazilian ambassador to the United States 
since 1905, died suddenly at Washington Janu- 
ary 17th, aged 60.——George Theodore Werts, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
1892-3, and governor of that state, 1893-6, died 
January i7th, in his 64th year.—Charles 
Henry Truax, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York, 1896-1910, died January 14th, 
aged 63. Brig.-Gen. Loomis L. Langdon, 





U.S. A., retired, a veteran of the Seminole War 


Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. [Ade. 
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“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 


4 After Holiday t- 








| oa about the success of the 
ll ¢ ves Method, Free examina- 
ona te Lor Bulletin ht 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clean-Up of Clarkson's 
Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 10c to 50c on the Dollar 


If you have asthma let us tell 









in box with two extra rolls of paper, 25c., post-paid. 


HEBARD SUPPLY CO., Dept. 5, 423 Honore Street, CHICAGO. 


Also regular stock at wholesale prices and below. 
A few bundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes 
left over from the biggest collection of book bar- 
gains ever made for a holiday sale to be almost given 
away. Get my Bargain List before ordering—buy 
quick or miss your life’s chance fora library at the 
price of paper and printing—binding free. 


Books Shipped on Approval 
for examination in your own home before paying, 
and returnable at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Sample Prices—All New Books 


Late fiction, were $1.50; my price, 38c. List includes: 
“Shepherd of the Hills," “That Printer of 


ay Supply Pencil 


Just out. The only Pencil 
made that supplies you with 
paper instantly for taking down notes, 
figures and addresses. Same size as foun- 
tain pen. Madeof Aluminum, can be re- 
filled instantly with extra roll containing 
6ft. of paper. First quality Pencil packed 








i is pure and 


i) Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, 





Udell's," “Weavers,” Doctor," and hundreds 
of others at 38¢ to 45c. 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 


All Best New Fiction at Siashed Prices 
Pus.Paice My Price 
Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. $13.75 $3.90 
EncyclopediaBritannica, 12 vols. 48.00 11.75 
GospelsinArt. . . . ~~. « 20.00 1.95 
Famous Pictures . - 12.00 1.50 
Koran of Mohammed, 14 Mor. | 2.50 -56 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe . 39.00 9.75 
De Luxe editions of nearty 100 standard 
authors at similar bargains. Also nearly 200 
different authors in regular sets for next to nothing. Thou- 
sands of single volumes on nearly every subject—to be closed 
out quick at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 
ree arga Illustrated descriptions 
F S inn_Lfot Send for it. Postal card 
request will bring it. See whatI have. I buy bankrupt stocks 
and remainders at my own price and close them out quick ata 
small advance on cost to me. Mon’t mise these 
clean-up bargains. Ali books guaranteed new and 
perfect. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
230 Clarkson Buliding, Chicago 





COMPLEXION INSURANCE 


against harmful exposure to snow and wind——onet 
by women everywhere w 
to preserve their ty and 

their — appearance, is 


Poker chaps, 
roughness and mess and keeps 
the skin smooth and velvety. It 


efuse Substitutes. They may 
fo A Flesh, ——- 








or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample box. 





























You pay as much for 
the poorest quality 
chewing gum as for 
this delicious mint 
leaf flavored 


WRIGLEY’S 





Each separately, 
sour = mee clean. 


Each separate wra has 
waxed eo inside so shogun 
can't 


it's pure chicle gum,deliciously 
flavored and perfectly packed. 
Look for the spear. 





The flavor lasts. 




















EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make 
the following unusual offer: Toevery one who will state where this as 
was seen, and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the xT 
dcocribed below aad = eo eae Seoet arge our “ HENDERSO’ NC L- 
LECTION OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Giant = Pansies, Mix ed; Giant Victoria Asters ixed; Henderson's 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Hend. 

































lenderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 700 
photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. Complete and thorough in every 
respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 
horticultural publication of the year. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy 
of our Garden Guide ecord, which we consider one of our most 
valuable publications. A handbook of cond d cultural information of 
which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, says: It is the 
most co: , concise and comprehensive book of its ki: 














35 & 3 
CoRTLANOT s! 
NEW YORK CilY 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 











and the Civil War, died January 7th, aged 79. 





VEN Sister Bess can 
make good desserts— 


custards, creams, pud- 
dings—if she goes by the 
book and uses 


Kingsford s Corn mane 


@ Successful housewives from nearly every 
State in the Union tell us how they use 
Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. 


@ You'll find the recipes in our 
remarkable little Cook Book W— 
“What a Cook Ought to Know 
about Corn Starch,” with 168 of 
the best recipes you ever tried. 


@ Mail a post-card to-day. 
@Q We'llsend the book free. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO. 


Successors 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is illus- 


trated weekl aper for all the family. 
Its subscri tion’ pee is 1% @ year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Maas., as second- 
class matter. 


welve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ad scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is inade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tail, should be by Post-Oiiee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


il sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
° Ye is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Re ls. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
th the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 
ays give the name of the Post-Office to which 
at A er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
Poks unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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PELLAGRA. 
HIS is a disease which has long 
been known among the peas- 
ants of northern Italy, northern 
Spain, and parts of southern 
France, but has only recently been 
discovered in this country. 

It is variously regarded as a skin 
disease and as a form of insanity, 
fer it is in reality both; that is to 
say, there are skin eruptions and a 
disturbance of the mental faculties, both due to 
the same cause. 

The disease is at first remittent in character, 
that is to say, it has periods of remission—in the 
winter—when the patient is apparently in his 
ordinary health; but each spring it returns worse 
than before, and so it goes on, with three steps 
forward and one backward, to a fatal termination 
at the end of from three to five or six years. 

The eruption begins as a diffused redness or dis- 
colored patches, itching most distressingly, and is 
followed by a peeling of the epidermis in the form 
of branny scales. It is most marked on the backs 
of the hands and feet, but may come on the 
body or legs as well. It begins in the spring and 
gets worse during the summer, but may nearly or 
quite disappear with the advent of cold weather. 

The next spring it returns, and now there are 





digestive troubles added—pain and distress in the | 


stomach after eating, diarrhcea, and often vertigo, 
headache, and persistent ringing in the ears. 

In the winter these troubles again become less, 
but return in aggravated form the next summer, 
and with them appear mental symptoms—delirium 
and profound melancholia. And so the disease 
goes on until death puts an end to the patient’s 
sufferings. 

This description is that of the disease as it occurs 
in chronic form in Italy. In this country it is apt 
to be more acute and rapidly progressive, without 
the winter remissions observed in the European 
cases. 

Pellagra occurs generally only among the very 
poor and those living under the most unhygienic 
conditions; but although poverty may predispose 
to the disease, its sole cause so far as known is 
the eating of diseased maize. This grain trouble 
is a corn-smut, a form of mold which attacks the 
grain stored in damp places. 

The prevention is simple—the use of flour and 
meal made from good grain only; but in the con- 
ditions under which many of the Italian peasants 
live, this is not so easy as it sounds. 


¢ ¢ 


THE AMENITIES OF PUPPY LIFE. 


“DOG’S LIFE” is a proverbially hard one in 

the estimation of most persons, but the fol- 
lowing story lends it some appearance of easy 
sociability. The anecdote is given to the London 
Spectator by a correspondent living in New Zea- 
land. It relates-to three different dogs, and shows 
a spirit of caste as existing among dogs. How far 
this feeling may be of natural growth, or may 
have been imbibed from intercourse with men, is 
open to question. 

“Last week I rode over to see a friend half a 
dozen miles away, and my two collies, ‘Senta’ and 
‘Tom,’ mother and son, accompanied me. While 
waiting for luncheon, my host and hostess and I 
sat on the veranda, and the dogs lay on the lawn 
in front of the steps. 

“To them entered a shambling, awkward setter 
puppy about eight months old, and finding com- 
pany present, set himself out to be agreeable to 
his guests by all sorts of uncouth gambols and 
invitations to play. But Tom and his mother, 
either disdaining so callow a playmate or feeling 
the restraint of their unaccustomed surroundings, 
coldly repulsed his advances, and when he became 
too pressing they simply got up and moved away 
a yard or two. 

“This seemed to nonplus the puppy, and after 
having regarded them for a while in an apparently 
pained manner, he turned and trotted off to a 
patch of forest—we call it ‘bush’ here—about a 
hundred yards away. 

“Presently he returned with the bones of a calf’s 
leg, complete from hoof to hip-joint, and still 
bound together by its dried ligaments. It gave 
him some trouble to get this through the bars of 
the gate, but he solved the problem rather cleverly 
by getting through himself and then reaching 
back and taking the end. 

“This precious offering—an heirloom, I should 
judge from its appearance—he laid in front of 
Senta, his every joint exhibiting the most extreme 





friendliness, and finding that she only averted her 
head, he took it to Tom. 

“Tom’s head followed suit, but I saw one 
furtive eye on the bone, and told him to take it, 
which he did, to the puppy’s exuberant delight. 
The next moment they were all three gnawing at it, 
and the ice having been thus broken, a wild game 
of play followed.” 
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A GOOD DAY FOR WARS. 


HERE was nothing in sight down the road. 
The major sat tilted against the wall of the 
general store, reading yesterday’s paper. It was 
a clear, warm day. Inside the store the postmas- 
ter could be heard sorting the mail, but without 
everything was still and peaceful. At last there 
was a clatter and a rattle, and from somewhere 
there appeared a negro driving an unpainted 
wagon drawn by a mule. He drew up with a loud 
whoa in front of the store. 
“Major!” he called. 
No response. 
“Major! Doan’ wan’ ter ’sturb yo’, major.” 
No response. 
“Major!” 
The major heard at last. 
* ad uncle!” he said. “What can I do for 
you 





any news in de paper?’ 
“No,” said the major, ‘‘no, there isn’t any news 
to-day. Yes, there is, too. There’s a war between 
France and Morocco.” 
“°S dat so?” said the negro. ‘“‘’S dat so, an’ is 
dere really a wah, with fightin’ and blood-killin’ ?” 
“A real war,” repeated the major. 
“Golly!” said the negro, gatherin up his reins. 
‘““Whar did yo’ say dat wah was, major?” 
‘““Morocco,” said the major, turning again to the 
sheet. 
“Well,” said the colored man, “dey suttenly has 
ot a fine day for it. Giddap!” And he clattered 
Sewn the road. 
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SELF-MADE MARTYRS. 


66 HAT’S a martyr, father?” asked the only 
scion of the Morse household, aged eight. 
Mr. Morse answered him with deliberation. 


“There aren’t many nowadays, sonny,” he said, 
“eqcophing self-made ones.” 

‘What are they?” persisted Ned. 

“T couldn’t name all the varieties to you,” said 
Mr. Morse, “but to give a general instance, Ned, 
they are the people who wear heavy hats because 
they are the fashion, and then suffer from head- 


aches. 
“And the people that go without overcoats, Ned, 
because it is considered the thing to do, and then 
have stiff backs,” said Mrs. Morse, sweetly. 
“And those that accept office as treasurer of a 
society for the honor of it, when it takes them an 
hour to add seventeen and forty-three,” said Mr. 


orse. 

The boy looked puzzled, and he was not en- 
lightened when his mother said: 

“And those who are growing a little deaf, like 
me, Ned. I don’t always catch even what your 
father says.” 

Then the heads of the Morse household broke 
into one of those laughs which Ned could never 
understand, and which came without apparent 
cause. 

*¢ ¢ 


PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


T TAKES imagination and courage to make a 

squelching reply tu a “fresh” young man. In 
this case he was from out of town, says a writer 
in Tit-Bits, and adorned with a big green necktie 
and accompanied by his “best girl,” he sat down at 
a restaurant table to order a meal. “Waiter,” he 
said, when that individual came up, “I want you 
to bring me a grilled crocodile.” 

“Yessir,” replied the waiter, perfectly unmoved. 

“And, waiter, bring it with butter.” 

“Yessir.” 

Then he stood there like a statue for a minute. 

“Well,” said the young man, “aren’t you going 
to bring it?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“Orders is, sir, that we get pay in advance for 
crocodiles, sir. Crocodiles with butter, sir, are 
fifteen hundred pounds and twopence. If you 
take it. without butter, sir, it is only fifteen 
hundred pounds, sir.” 

The waiter did not smile, but the girl did, and 
the young man climbed down. 


* © 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


T THE age of eighty-six Madam Reynolds still 
found much zest in life, and having retained 
all her faculties, she felt that a few of the physical 
disabilities of her age were of small account and 
portended nothing. Her nephew Thomas was a 
man of much worth, but of a certain tactlessness 
of speech which always roused the ire of his aunt. 
_A few weeks before the old lady’s eighty-seventh 
birthday Thomas, who had been overweighted 
with business cares for years, started on a trip 
round the world which was to consume two years. 
“T’ve come to say good-by,”’ he announced, when 
he appeared at his aunt’s house, in a town fif 
miles distant from his home. ‘I’m starting roun 
the world next week, and as I’m to be gone two 
years, and perhaps longer, I thought I might not 
ever—well, you understand, I wanted to be sure 
to see you.once more.” 
The old lady leaned forward, fixing him with her 
bead-like eyes. 
“Thomas,” she said, imperatively, ‘do you mean 
to tell me the doctor doesn’t think you'll live to 
get back?” 


* ¢ 


NO ENCOURAGEMENT. 


HE family had stood the long strain of Uncle 

Hobart’s illness well, but the peculiarities of 
the physician, chosen by Uncle Hobart himself, 
had been, to say the least, trying. “Do you really 
think he will recover, Doctor Shaw?” asked the 
oldest sister of the invalid, who had borne with 
his vagaries patiently for years. 
_ “T know how you feel, with Thanksgiving com- 
ing on and all,” said the doctor, peering at her 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, “but it’s too 
soon to tell. He may get well, and then again, he 
may not; I can’t encourage you yet—either way.” 


* © 
THE SERGEANT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


“TF YE please, sergeant,” Punch makes the raw 
recruit say, “I’ve got a splinter in me ’and.” 


““Wot yer been doin’?”” demanded the sergeant. 
“Strokin’ yer ’ead?” 


“Doan’ wan’ ter ’sturb yo’, major, but is dey | 





CUTICURA TREATMENT Sa 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors Vi 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 








Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse Fr — F> ” 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to AY : “ax /P and Harness 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent | AY _ a B now ready. 







Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func-| Ka 777) 2 , a fs S 

tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment FAX art] & & a F 

is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest con - ree. 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, The 1910 “ MURRAY” Catalogue is the BIGGEST 


rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and | VEHICLE and HARNESS Catalogue published. 192 
scalp, from infancy to age [Adv. | Pages. 345 illustrations. Send us your name and ad- 
’ . . 


dress. We pay the postage. Sold on trial. 
Join a Brass Band 


Guaranteed for two (2) years. 
Safe delivery insurance on all shipments. 
ere is your opportunity to enjo 
ife and make money. 


Get our Catalogue and prices and save the 
Iiddieman’s profi 
We will send you 


man’s profit. 
the greatest band catalog in the world 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 
and our great tree brass band eee 


,, 7) Write for it 








Murray sells direct. 360-366 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


send us your name and address. rite 


today. Itis free to you, 
eal 


Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 








“How’s the Walking?”’ 
The answer to this com- 
mon goa. depends 
upon the weather only 

















oat MAIL TO Mount Birds in part —the other and 
FREE me yy He 


home, den or office. ym er ee 
Taxidermy. Easily, quickly learned. 


Charges low,success guaranteed. Write 
today for free catalog and Taxidermy 
Magazine. Northwestern School of Taxi- 


if it’s raining or snowing, 
the walking’s wet, but 
if you wear 


pvp commas Fhe Worth 


Si MATER. Cushion Shoe 






















reason. You can Sagepeee 
the difference until 

youtry thecushion 
sole; then you won’t 
go back to the ordi- 


To grow the fin- 
est flowers and 


SEED most luscious 


vegetables, plant the best 
Ferry’s Seeds 








seeds. rry’s are best nary shoe at an 
becausethey never failin yield price. 0 
he best garden- 
Men's $4.00 
the to $6.00 
‘omen’s 
$2.00 If your 





ig 
yet attained. 
every where. 
FERRY’S 1910 Seed Annual 


t supply you well 
not su Ou Ww 

sell direc s Wend his 
name to our nearest 
storeand askforcata. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY . E, 
406 Washington Street, Mectah habe. 
Fulton Brookl 


Street, ayn, New Yor! 
15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 1226 Broadway, New York. 
Hi Terminal New York. 


NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’S Mateo mux 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. 
A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’s— Everywhere 


to 
$5.00 







































ETTER than honey on hot biscuit— 

delicious on buckwheat cakes. The 
best and purest syrup in the world for all 
uses—agrees with everybody. 











‘CORN SYRUP 








Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Gingerbread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 






* Send your name on a post- 
card for Karo Cook Book— 
; ——_ fifty pages including 
———" 3 thirty perfect recipes 

for home candy- 
making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
DerT. W 
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Kero 


CORN SYRUP, 






P. 0. BOX 161 New YORK 
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A CHINESE FEAST 


BY ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN, D.D. 


NEW YORK. 
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foreigner. Most heartily, indeed, did I 

appreciate the kindly motives of the mag- 
istrates who invited me to these feasts, for their 
purpose was as generously hospitable as the 
purpose of any American who invites a visitor 
to dinner. But the Chinese bill of fare includes 
dishes that are rather trying to a Christian 
palate, and good form requires the guest to taste 
at least each dish, for if he fails to do so, he 
makes his ‘host ‘‘lose face’’—a serious breach 
of etiquette in China. Here is the menu of a 
typical Chinese feast to which I was invited, 
the dishes being served in the order given, 
sweets coming first and soup toward the last in 
this land of ‘‘topsyturvydom”’ : 

1. Small cakes (five kinds), sliced pears, can- 
died peanuts, raw water-chestnuts, cooked 
water-chestnuts, hard-boiled ducks’ eggs (cut 
into small pieces), candied walnuts, honeyed 
walnuts, shredded chicken, apricot seeds, sliced 
pickled plums, sliced dried smoked ham (cut 
into tiny pieces), shredded sea-moss, watermelon 
seeds, shrimps, bamboo sprouts, jellied haws. 

All these dishes were cold. Then followed 
hot: 

2. Shrimps served in the shell with vinegar, 
sea-slugs with shredded chicken, bits of sweet- 
ened pork and shredded dough—the pork and 
sea-slugs being cooked and served in fragrant oil. 

3. Bamboo sprouts, stewed chicken kidneys. 

4. Spring chicken cooked crisp in oil. 

5. Stewed sea-slugs with ginger root and bean 
curd. Stewed fungus with reed roots and ginger 
tops. 

6. Tarts with candied jelly, sugar dumplings 
with dates. 

7. Hot pudding made of ‘‘the eight precious 
vegetables,’’ consisting of dates, watermelon 
seeds, chopped walnuts, chopped chestnuts, pre- 
served oranges, lotus seeds and two kinds of 
rice; all mixed and served in sirup, a delicious 
dish. 

8. Shelled shrimps with roots of reeds and 
bits of hard-boiled eggs—all in one bowl with 
fragrant oil, biscuits coated with sweet seeds. 

9. Glutinous rice in little layers, with browned 
sugar between, minced pork dumplings, steamed 
biscuits. 

10. Omelette, with sea-slugs and bamboo 
sprouts, all in oil, bits of chicken stewed in oil, 
pork with small dumplings of flour and starch. 

11. Stewed pig’s kidneys, shrimps stewed in 
oil, date pie. 

12. Vermicelli and egg soup. 

13. Stewed pork balls, reed roots, bits of 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs, all in oil. 

14. Birds’-nest soup. 

The appetite being pretty well sated by this 
time, the following delicacies were served to 
taper off with: 

15. Chicken boiled in oil, pork swimming in 
a great bowl of its own fat, stewed fish stom- 
achs, egg soup. 

16. Steamed biscuit. 

Tea was served from the beginning and 
throughout the feast. It was made on the table 
by pouring hot water into a small pot half-full 
of tea-leaves, the pot being refilled as needed. 
The tea was served without cream or sugar, 
and was mild and delicious. Rice whisky in 
tiny cups is usually served at feasts, although 
it was often omitted from the feasts given to 
us. The Chinese assert that the alcohol is 
necessary ‘‘to cut the grease.’? There is cer- 
tainly enough grease to cut. 

The guests sit at small, round tables, each 
accommodating about four. There are, of | 
course, no plates or knives or forks, although | 


A CHINESE feast is a serious occasion to a 


small china spoons are used for the soups. All | 


the food is cut into small pieces before being 
brought to the table, so that no further cutting 
is supposed to be necessary. Each article of 
food is brought on in a single dish, which is 
placed in the center of the table, and then each 
Suest helps himself out of the common dish 
with his chop-sticks, the same chop-sticks being 
used during the entire meal. It is considered a 
mark of distinguished courtesy for the host to 








fish round in the dish 
with his own chop- 
sticks for a choice mor- 
sel and place it in front 
of the guest. 

Two small brass 
bowls, fitting together, 
are placed beside each 
guest, who is expected 
to sip a little water from 
the upper one, rinse his | 
mouth with it, and ex- | 
pectorate it into the 
lower one. 

The emotion of the | 
foreign visitor is inten- 
sified when he learns | 
that it is counted polite | 
to make all the noise | 
possible by smacking 
the lips as a sign that | 
the food is delicious, 
sucking the tea or soup 
noisily from the spoon 
to show that it is hot. 
Often a dignified official 
would let his tea stand 
until it was cold, but 
when he took it up, he 
would suck it with a 
loud noise, as if it were 
scalding hot, as he was too polite to act as if 
it were cold. But the American or European 
who inwardly groans at a Chinese repast, and 
who felicitates himself on the alleged superior 
methods of his own race, may well consider how 
his own customs impress a Celestial. A Chinese 
gentleman who was making a tour of Europe 
and America wrote to a relative in China as 
follows: 

“You cannot civilize these foreign devils. 
They are beyond redemption. They will live 
for weeks and months without touching a 
mouthful of rice, but they eat the flesh of 
bullocks and sheep in enormous quantities. 
That is why they smell so badly; they smell 
like sheep themselves. Every day they take a 
bath to rid themselves of their disagreeable 
odors, but they do not succeed. Nor do they 
eat their meat cooked in small pieces. It is 
carried into the room in large chunks, often 
half-raw, and they cut and slash and tear it 
apart. They eat with knives and prongs. It 
makes a civilized being perfectly nervous. One 
fancies himself in the presence of sword-swal- 
lowers. They even sit down at the same table 
with women, and the latter are served first, 
reversing the order of nature.’’ 

So I humbly adapted myself as best I could 
to Chinese customs, and learned to like many 
of the natives’ dishes, although to the last there 
were some that I merely nibbled to ‘‘save the 
face’’ of my host. 
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MUNICIPAL “ BUSINESS.” 


T IS an oft-repeated charge that the govern- 
ment of American cities is too much a matter 
of politics and not sufficiently a matter of 

business. If the methods which, according to 
a writer in the New York Times, prevail in 
that city are general, there would seem to be 
no opportunity for discussion. 


In 1882 the owner of a Broome Street build- 
ing, in drawing a check for taxes, failed to 
note that the sum required was three hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents, and sent 
only the even three hund and fifty -seven 
doll a To get its fifty cents this is what the 
city di 

1. Let the matter go twenty-seven years. 

2. ‘*Financed’’ the deficit for a quarter of a 
ar in successive revenue bond issues. 

. Used bookkeeper’s time for same period. 

. Advertised one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of property for sale for fifty cents due. 

5. pe om resent owner, who had never 
been notified of the arrears, eighty-eight cents 
interest and five dollars for advertising. 

A business firm receiving a check fift ty cents 
short. manifestly an oversight, would have 

called the payer’s attention politely to his error 

and have the hitch straightened out in two 
days, at a cost of four cents’ postage. The city’s 
method takes five thousand times as long and 
costs two hundred and ninety-four times as 
much, not counting labor. 
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BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT. 
BEDIENCE to the orders of a superior 
is commendable, but occasionally the pos- 
session of a little initiative is a good 
thing. Here, a writer in Tit- Bits says, is where 





Bill was lacking. 


‘*Bill had charge of the animal tent,’’ said | 
the old circus man, ‘‘and among his was 
a leopard, the only one we had with the show, 
and quite an too. 

‘This leopard gave Bill more trouble than | 
all the rest of the menagerie put together. It | 
was certainly an ugly brute. 

“Well, one day, when we were showing in 
the Midlands, I come ,% & to London to 
| arrange about some advance busi I was 
| eating — dinner in the hotel vin 8 a ‘telegram 
was handed to me. It was from Bill, and said, 

‘The leo has escaped. Prowling about 
town. at shall I do?’ 

“That was just like Bill. He had to have 
explicit directions, even in an emergency like 
this. He didn’t want to make a mistake. 

a immediately wired back to Bill, ‘Shoot 
him on the spot! 

“*T didn’t think any more about it until a 
couple of hours later, when I received another 
telegram from conscientious, careful Bill, ask- 
ing, ‘Which spot?’ ’ 
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Learn Watchmaking and 
Earn $15 to $25 per Week. 


ATCHMAKING is one of the few trades that is not 
crowded. Many of our graduates are now in business 
for themselves as Watchmakers, Engravers and Opticians. 

The fact that in this school these three trades are taught for one 
tuition fee, in a year’s time or less, makes our proposition attractive 
to ambitious young men who are mechanically inclined. It opens 
a way to become a skilled artisan with the expenditure of com- 
paratively little time and money, and eventually to have a business 
of your own. Call or write for further information. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, Waltham, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed free. 
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q PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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pmeeietee Outfit, No. 1. 


E have a small remainder of Pyrography Outfits left 

over from last season’s Offers. To quickly dispose of 

this stock they are offered at a discount of 40 per cent. from 

the regular price. They are complete and perfect in every 
particular. 








HIS Outfit consists of 1 medium-sized double Rubber Bellows, made of extra quality 
red rubber with net and rubber tubing; 1 Nickel-Plated Union Cork; 1 Cork 
Handle with tubing; 1 Spirit Lamp with aluminum hood; 1 Benzine Bottle; 1 curved 
Platinum Point which has been thoroughly tested, and a 32- he Booklet giving a com- 
plete course of 10 illustrated lessons, with description of tools, materials and methods 
of decoration. Directions with every Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box with hinged 


cover, designed, ready for burning. 


OUR FORMER PRICE FOR THIS OUTFIT WAS $2.50. 


Until our supply is exhausted the Complete Outfit may be obtained 
for $1.50. Mail or express charges prepaid. 
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During Winter 


Every home becomes a disease-germ incubator. 
By necessity doors and windows are kept closed ; 
there is less fresh air; the furnace. stove or grate is 
going to the limit. This artificial heat and lack of venti- 
lation develops disease-germs of every description. 

This is the reason that many ills are more prevalent and 
often become epidemic at this season of the year. 

This is the reason why now, especially, should you use at all 
times, in all places, and most assiduously 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 
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CasoTs 
Rig This wonderful “Liquid Cleanliness” positively kills disease-germs. 
A few drops of it added to a pail of water will be found to be a 
y wonderful auxiliary in general housecleaning. 


“ This solution of Sulpho-Napthol will brighten faded rugs and 
See fabrics. Best of all, remember that while it is making everything 
StSee clean it is killing disease-germs. _ 
Use Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol in every corner, nook and cranny, 
from cellar to attic, and keep your homes clean and free from disease. 
Be sure that you get the genuine. There is no economy in buy- 
ing substitutes. During the season when contagious diseases are 
prevalent, to try experiments with unknown imitations is a too 
serious matter to be considered. 
Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 


10 cts., 26 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 3 
SAWYER M Seacee. i Selling Agents, 






































THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- — 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 








To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 


Borax, rinse, then use 

Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 

Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle 


sent free on receipt of any one 
of Sawyer’s labels. 

















SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. ; TAL 6 
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Do you know from experience what it is to have your food flavored 
with a real fruit flavor? If you haven’t had that experience, wouldn’t 
you like to have it? Take, for instance—Vanilla. Instead of a con- 
coction of Tonka beans and chemicals, use 


Baker’s Vanilla 


and get a true vanilla flavor, because it is made direct from the finest 
genuine Mexican Vanilla Beans. You can rely on all of Baker’s 
Extracts. They flavor better, go further, and in the end cost less. If 
a substitute is offered you, decline it. 

BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
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Of All 
Grocers 


10c. 


Per Package 


Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 





The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells 
remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the 
reason why Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer 
than other kinds—why their flavor is stronger and better. 
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Rollman Food Chopper 
No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 


retetes 














Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 

scription and 25 cents extra. Price of Food Chopper 

$1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The real tidy housekeeper 
stands by 


SUN 
PASTE 


BECAUSE 


It Makes 
Absolutely 
No Dust e 


while in a jiffy—the 
quickest known— it gives 
that brilliant, jet-black, 
mirror-smooth luster you 
want on your stove. It’s 
always ready for use. If 
your stove is spattered, 
just a few seconds’ use of 
the Sun Paste restores it. 
One box polishes your 
stove several times be- 
cause it goes so much 
further than liquids. 


. MORSE BROS., 
Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
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Companion Patent Steam Washer 


THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled places, like 
wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 

Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
* . e 


The Gans Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent = eee 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


HIS is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket 


round the sides and bottom, 
and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of 
burning. It is made of one solid 
piece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. It is 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade, or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 


Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















































